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P R E F A C E. 


ISTORY affords no example of events 

ſo extraordinary, ſo important to the 
human race, as thoſe which have given birth 
to the following Speculative Sketch. 


In 1797, the fate of Nations was decided 


by a fingle individual, and c in an 
inftant by his arbitrary nod. 

Extraordinary Men dart through the orbits 
of revolving centuries like ** and 
baffle the Political Aſtronomer to calculate 
their effects. Man takes their eccentric jour- 
nies for aberrations, till the amazing effects 
of theſe phenomena, prove them to have 
appeared . at the command of Providence, 
whoſe Decrees are equally abſolute and in- 
comprehenſible. 

Before the preliminary Treaty of Leoben 
=_ ſigned, Buonaparte might, notwithſtand- 
his heroic genius, have been ſhut up and 
Famiſhed among the Mountains of Styria; 


A cut 
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cut off from Italy, and forced, ſhould he 
again enter it, to recommence its conqueſt, 
by paffing over the bodies of the confede- 
rated Auſtrians and Venetians. Neither the 
talents nor the courage of this extraordinary 
General could have extricated him from this 
formidable crifis, had not the propitious deſ- 
oy of France excited in the Court of Vienna 
a ſalutary conſternation; a panic that com- 
pw the Emperor to conclude a precipitate 
eace, when a fortnight's delay would una- 
voidably have changed the face of his affairs. 
The retreat of the courageoug Arch-Duke 
Charles, to an impregnable poſt on the 
Danube, from whence he effeQually pro- 
tected Vienna, and the defenſive prepara- 
tions in. that Capital well executed by Gene- 
ral Mack, placed it in a place of ſecurity 
againſt the attack of Buonaparte.. 

That General was then menaced on either 
flank; by the army of the Tyrol on his left, 
and that of Hungarian Inſurrection on his 
right. He was deſtitute of proviſions and 
of money, and at a diſtance of near eighty 
leagues from Italy. With that country his 
communication was cut off by the loſs of 
Trieſt and the general riſing of the Venetians, 
for which they have been puniſhed by the 

Auſtrians themſelves. N 
The Venetian Army had become maſters of 
Verona, whoſe fortreſſes alone were now occu- 
pied by a few French Togyys 3 208 (agg gn 
{ oon 
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ſoon have ſurrendered to General Laudun. 
This General had already arrived there from 
the Tyrol, and had joined the Venetians; 
when he received the un and fatal 
order to ſuſpend all hoftilities, and return to 
the Tyrol. 

In fact, the Auſtrian Generals had fo ill 
defended the paſſage of the Lahn, and of the 
Upper Rhine, that it might be expected the 
French would again advance as rapidly as 
in the preceding Year; that they would 
ſoon remove the Seat of War into the Upper 
Palativate and Bavaria. 

But even in that caſe the poſitions Ge- 
nerals Werneck and La Tour would have 
taken in their retreat, would by concen- 
trating the War, have given a more united 
ſtrength to the Arch-Duke Charles, who 
would have been enabled to ſuſtain 
their attack: an attack ſo much the more 
dangerous to the French, as they would have 
been at too great a diſtance from their fron- 
tiers : and would again have left four places 
of ſtrength, as in their former incurſion, 
between them and their ſupplies or line of 
retreat, in caſe of ill ſucceſs. + 

The retreat of the Auſtrians from the 
Banks of the Rhine to the Danube, might 
have been executed without precipitation, 
and by falſe marches; but with whatever 
rapidity the French might advance from 
the Rhine to * and the — 
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of Bohemia, it would require more than 


month to arrive near enough to Buona- 
tte to concert meaſures with him. On 
bo s part he could. not ha ve waited fo long 
without being compelled to decide, either 
3 retiring into Italy, in order to ſuppreſs the 
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Ons of theſe three altern: ns he m 
neceſſarily have taken in leſs than a = 
for he could not have continued longer 
in the lame poſition, - and had only ane 
means to extricatt himſelf: a means which 
he ſeized with an addreſs that does him at 
leaft” as much honour as the brilliant military 
exploits that placed him in fo critical a 
ſituation. This meaſure was to take ad- 
vantage of the confternation of the Coutt ol 
Vienna, 


($4) 
Vienna, to hold out to it the irreſiſtible. al- 
larement .of an important intereſt, and to 


negociate ſo advantageouſly for the Emperor, 


as to induce him to conclude an immediate 
Peace. 


Never was a French Army . ſo near the 
Farce Caudine; never did a General ex- 
tricate himſelf with more addreſs. The ad- 
vantages granted by Buonaparte to the Em- 
peror, in the Negociation of Leoben, were 
proportionate to the magnitude of his dan- 
ger, and are a proof of its exiſtence. But 
his motives were concealed behind the veil 
of myſtery. The events that followed that 
preliminary treaty, have rendered thoſe ad- 


vantages ſill more conſiderable on either 
ſide. 


It 18 vain to feek in theſe wankAions, the 
nciples of morality and _ univerſal juſtice, 


ſo pompouſly diſplayed, both in the ” era! *h 
tions of the ConPiiution of the Prench Re- 
public,” and the emphatic Proclamations of 
Courts. The probity of Kings and Nations 
reſembles not that of individuals; their 


policy has never altered, and yu ever be 
the ſame f 


ke ancient, the feeble the anfortunate 5 
Republic of Venice. has Allen a victim to 
the intereſt of Auſtria, and to the vengeance, 
whether juſt or otherwiſe, of the French 
Republic. Her death warrant was figned at 
Campo * TO ſeveral 8 
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of Terra Firma, Venice herſelf are become 


an advan 


the Netherlands, and Up Auſtria. 
The ceſſion of this PP 


future reintegration, by 9 deſcent 
in the Auſtrian Dominions; unleſs France, 


ever attentive to remove ſo powerful a neigh- 
bour, has ſtipulated by a ſecret article that it 


ſhall never revert to that power. 

To the Duke of Modena's dominions,. the 
Princeſs of Conti is heireſs. All the pro- 
perty of the Houſe of Bourbon is confiſcated 
by the French. Modena will therefore be 
the of that Republic. This ſyſtem 
of juriſprudence is worthy of the preſent age, 
or rather it has exiſted in all periods. And 


thus it was, that Venice acquired the King- 
dom of Cyprus. 


Every thing is myſterious in a negociation 


where the 33 powers are recipro- 
cally indemnified at the expence of others. 
The Empire has - opened the Congreſs of 
Raſtadt, without knowing what has already 
been fixed in its favour, or to its prejudice. 
And the different States conſtituti 
manic body, confiding in the repeated Pro- 
_ clamations of their head and chief, have ſent 

their Deputies to that Congreſs with full 

powers. founded on the preſervation of the 


Integrity of the Empire. | 


The 


tageous indemnity for the Milaneſe, 


Province to the 
Duke of Modena, leaves a certainty of its 


of — — 
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ng the Ger- 
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The French however *ſoon withdrew a part 
of the veil that enveloped the myſtery of their 
ations. The evacuation, of Mentz by 
the Imperial troops preciſely at the moment 
when the French were prepared to ſeize its 
without allowing time either, for the empire 
or its own ſovereign to introduce a garriſon 
and arti to preſerve this key of Gempany, 
at leaſt till the peace now negociating at 
Raſtadt yo decide upon its fate, indiſ- 
utably proves that its, 9 was itipu- 
ted beforehand by the Emperor. 
A ce part nn left, of 
- the Rhine clearly appears 
in that ceſſion. ſince . French, with». 
ting the reſult of the Congreſs. at 


out wal 
Raſtadt, . without encountering any 


claim on that ſubject, ſo. haſtily divided this 
rich conqueſt into de nts. and munici- 
alitics,: ike the other territories. of the great 
blic. 

retreat of the Emperor's armies to- 
* his hexeditary, dominions developes an- 
other myſtery in the Negociation of C 
| Formio. The Archbiſhopric of . 
and a part of the Bavarian ſucceſſions appear 


-* 


to have been another compenſation for the 


unconteſted - and even facilitated ceſſion of 


Mentz, and all the left Bank; as Dalmatia, 


and the Venetian State form the imdemnity 
for i Mm. the Ciſalpine Republic, for. 
Upper 


- 


to be included 
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This great Negociation which affects the 
fate, the intereſts, and above all the opinion 
of Europe, - conceals other myſteries that 
the reſult of the Congreſs: of Raſtadt will 
ſhorily bring to light. Al nothing is 
yet known beyond the Treaty of Campo 
Formio, although: the E r is the only 
apparent ons: with the French Re- 

public, there are other Powers who muſt, ike 
— be indemnified and ed. 

_. The E is like a. diſh waiting: to 
aſſuage the avidity of ſeyeral famiſhed gueſts. 
It is on the eve of beings carved” out, and a 
morſel given to each according to his ſize and 

ite. Let us not anti the minu- 
tiæ of this political repaſt. Soon we ſhall 
behold, new, geographical. partitions that will 
again change the extent; the: power, the in- 
tereſts, the views; the cauſes: df alliance and 
of enmity, of the; ſoyereignties that will con- 
ſtitute the Exrepean Republic at the end of 
tha preſent cent 

We ſhall take a haſty view of the probable 
influence of this territorial Revolution, and 
its ultimate eſſecta on the powers that have 
not yet been mowed down by this moral as nn 
well as political Revolution: © © 1 

Two events which offer themſelves to our | 
conſideration will. ſh enable us to u- 
fold other myſterics: in the policy of theſe 

| | Conquerors, 
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conquerors, and of thoſe powers who, fear. 
ing to oppoſe them, ſeek to be their gleaners. 
The firſt is the incorporation of * Biſhop- 
ric of Baſil, in the French Republic, the pro- 
tection granted to the Re — of the 
Pays de Vaud, and the general revolutioniza- 
tion of the Helvetic ue. ö 

The other is the war declared in fact by 
the Ciſalpine Republic againſt the Pontifical 
Government, and the departure of Buona- 
parte, the Ambaſſador, after the popular 
commotion and tragical death of General Du- 
phot. This event, ſo contradictorily related by 
both parties, cannot be judged of at this diſtance 
from its ſcene. But whatever was its real cauſe, 
the French Di have decreed its revenge, 


and have charged their Army of Italy with itg 
execution. : 

At the ſame time they are not inattentive ta 
their particular intereſts. Commiſſaries were 
immediately ſent off to ſeize the reſt of the pre- 
cious monuments of antiquity, and doubtleſs 
the rich plate of the churches of Rome. The 
French Army are about to coin money in the 
church of St. Peter, to enable them to combat 
the heretics of England. 

The following ſpeculative ſketch will re- 
preſent the events relative to each country, 
whoſe political fituation will be exhibited as 
reſulting from the changes produced by the 
French Revolution, and from the inevitable 
influence and effects of this grand cataſtrophe, 


All 
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An the books of juriſprudence, all the trea- 
ties, even the foundations of the politics, and 
balance of Europe, (though improperly ſo cal- 
led) are now become mere objects of empty cu- 
riolity, no longer deſerving to be ſtudied or con- 
ſulted, and may for ever be buried in the duft 
of immenſe; libraries, 

The tranquillity of the North was founded 
on the Treaty of. Oliva, in 1660. In 1970, 
the Great Frederick and the celebrated — 
rine II. created for Poland a ſyſtem of 
on to which Auſtria was compelled fo 3 
The Treaty of Oliva has been annulled by this 
new ſyſtem of policy, ſo ſummary and ſo con- 
venient, and Poland has been deſtroyed. 

The tranquillity of the reſt of the Empire was 
eſtabliſhed on the baſis of the Treaty of Weſt- 
phalia in 1648. The Treaty of Vienna in 
1756, which united the Intereſts of the Houſe 
of Auſtria with that of Bourbon, has | 
ed that foundation and ge of ſecurity to 
the Powers of Europe, has ſubjected France to 
the policy of Thin, engaged her in expenſive 
wars, and from conſequence to conſequence 
has ultimately produced the French Revolu- 
tion. 

The tranquillity of the ſeas and of the co- 
lonies of European powers was founded on 
the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 The revolt 
of the Americans, the alliance of Louis XVI. 
"ith * have created another inde- 


pendent 
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nation, inoculated France with the 
lutionary germ, and given a ſhock to com- 
merce and to the colonies; whoſe ruin has been 
completed by philanthropy; that philanthropy 
vrhoſe dictates, juſt in principle, have 
beets groſsly — = and more impro- 
perl applied, by the Legiſlators of France. 

Thus then have all the foundations of tran- 
2 ſecurity, and property among nations 
been broken- up; and the- great Revolution 
begun in Frante' in 1 3 
chaos: - 3 Burope have re- 
mained mere ſpectators of this great event: 
its action would have been confined to Fratice 
alone. Its eſſects would have beer naturally 
ſlow ; its-influente or the reſt of 
inſenſible. It would even have been beneficial. 
For it would have: been ie neither 


accompan 
by crimes, diſorders by maſſacres, n 


wildeſt extra 


of opinion. * 
But the fyſtem 


partition has produced the 


of 


War; and! the ſame fyſtem now beconjes" the 


great medium of peace” . For the French having 
had the fatal advantage of being always videos 
rious, are now become a con nation. 
Forgetting the principles on which they ground 
ed their Revolntiony they have adopted the ſyſ⸗ 
tem of: political partition faſhion all over 
Europe ſimce the year 1792. | 

This example was given them by the heads 
of thoſe very nations that cry out "moſt loudly 


publicans. 


Europe almoſt 


againſt. the uſurpative policy of the new Re- 


eee 
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publicans. The late King of Pruſſia ceaſed 
combating the French, only to unite with Auſ- 
tria and Ruſſia, in the partition of Poland. 
Thus the ancient Sarmatians are effaced from 
the annals of the world, though not without 
the hope of again exiſting as a nation. Aven- 
gers of the liberty of Poland are forming in the 
Armies of the three partitioning Powers, and 
above all, in that of the celebrated Buonaparte. 
We may foreſee” that event, though it is im- 
poſſible yet to predict its epocha. But if the 
Revolutionary ſpirit continues thus to march 
with gigantic ſteps, it will not long be delayed: 
Till that event, however, arrive, we muſt, in 
this ſpeculative ſketch, entirely omit this peo- 
ple, ſince they cannot act a part among the na- 
tions of Europe. ö 
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« Je me charge de mes Ennemis : Dieu me garde de mes 
Rs + 


OTWITHSTANDING the curiofity which 
muſt be excited by whatever comes from the 
n of M. Dumouriez, the ingenuity with which 
has traced out his“ Speculative Sketch of Eu- 
rope, and the general utility of its tendency, the 
influence under which the Chapter upon England 
is written, fo diſſimilar to that which operated upon 
the Author whilſt diſcuffing the intereſts of other 
nations, was a ſufficient reaſon for withholding this 


Tranſlation. The ſeparate publication however of 

that very Chapter in an Engliſh dreſs, rendered it 
defirable that the work at large ſhould be preſented 
to the public, to enable it to form a judgment of its 
purport from the context, and not from a partial 
extract; but that while juſtice was done to the Au- 
thor in that reſpect, what may be termed the li- 
bellous, and is doubtleſs the miſchievous, part, his 
conſiderations on this country ſhould receivefuch ani- 
madverſions as may counteract the effect it is cal- 


culated 
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culated to proffuce. The impartial reviewer of the 
deſtinies of the ather nations of Europe diſappears 
from the inſtamt in which the name of this count 
is pronounced. He ſees in us nothing but a ail. 
13 exhauſted, and half revolutionized people. 

denies us in facts, that patriotiſm which he 
had admitted in words. He pronounces our fate 
to depend upon the reſolves of two powers, which 
have each ſueceſſively proſtrated themſelves at the 
feet of France, and have now withdrawn their 
Forces into the heart of Germany, white the doom 
of the Empire is ſubjected to the unbiaſſed conſi- 
deration of a Diet, furrounded by French Armies, 
thoſe Armies which, by occupying a far greater 
extent of that Empire than is now in diſpute, 
have more than ſoreſtalled the event of its deli- 
berations. TOP 4 8 
His * nationality, “. and a lingering grudge for 
a treatment, which he has even — — 
juſtified ; appear to have borne down his — — | 
and confuſed his principles. Whalft he viliftes our 
reſources and cour and exalts that of the 
enemy, he proffers the omen of his own ex- 
perience, and far and juſtly famed military genius, 
to the enterprifing ſpirit of the French Scipio; 
ror when he offers the thunderbolt to the = of 
France, does he extend the AX gis, which might 
repel it, to the arm of her competitor. The hand, 
which drove the combined powers of Auſtria and 
Pruſſia from France, and was to have planted the 
tri-coloured flag on the Tower of London, now 
chalks out to a happier rival the track which he 
himſelf would 2 have trod, and ——• deems 
muſt lead to the ſummit of glory, and empire 
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But if we diſallow the truth of this picture of the 
internal ſtate of Great Britain, ſhould we not alſo 
canlider how far the means of conqueſt, which he 
indicates, are adequate to the end in view? 
Were we the divided and diſtracted people which he 
paints, or. were we immerſed in that torpid lethar- 
gy which has betrayed ſome of the fineſt countries 
of Europe into the hands of the French, no means 
would be inadequate, the mere phantom of inva- 
ſion alone would perhaps appal us into paſſive deſ- 
pair. But this high-minded people, now burſting 
En into arms with enthuſiaſtie patriotiſm, are not 
to be told that a race whichtheir forefathers have ſo 
often made to fly before them, when once landed on 
our ſhores is irrefiſtible ; and that whilſt un homme 
Roi can effect the ſalvation of the Empire, whoſe 
frontier towns are actually occupied by the enemy, 
this Populus Yirarum, this nation of men, is impo- 
tent to effect its own. The fame motives however, 
which lead us to miſtruſt his candor whillt deſcant- 
ing on our deſtinies, ſhould induce us to give him 
full credit where he views the chances of France in 
an unfavorable light, His arguments to prove that 
the invaſion muſt and will take place carry convic- 
tion along with them ; and if_he, though living in 
retirement in a neutral country, proſcribed by his 
own, and a ſtranger to the whirlwind of paſſions 
which agitate it, is, what may. almoſt be termed 
ſanguine abont the fucceſs of, the expedition; can 
we be ſurpriſed that the Directory, inflamed with 
the exaggerations of the moſt rancorous of our 
traitors, drunk with the blood and ſpoils of nations, 
and mad with the luſt of univerſal ſway, and ſtill 
more mad with the workings of the deepeſt nati- 
onal envy and vindictiveneſs, ſhould look down 
upon us as their inevitable and eaſy prey? We 
muſt be as certain that the attempt will be made, as 
we ſhould be of the event of the attempt againſt a 
free and powerful people, armed almoſt to a man 
. | | in 
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in chen dern defence, and with all hope of ſyecour, 
all of retreat irretrievably cut off from 
their nem y. If any other motive 7 wanting to 
thdſe which hive rouſed us to furh manfuf exerti- 
ons, Were could x ſtronger one be found than in 
* M. Dumouriez tracts is Yhe inevitable 
cbnfequenets to France of the faſlute of this mighty 
| | ies us (and the bleffi will come 
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under it to intimidation and ſubmiffion, we have 
nothing to ſay to his afſertion. We can ſafely fay 
however, that if France had directed her principal 
exertions to her Navy, (and ſhe, was too politic to 
do it) ſhe would have ſpared. us the neceſſity of main- 
taining an expenſive Army on the Continent, and 
without obliging us to keep upa much larger force 
at Sea than we actually had, would have given a 
turn to the War—the moſt popular, the moſt eco- 
nomical, and the moſt advantageous to this coun- 
try. The examples he cites, to ſhew how ſucceſs- 
fully ſhe might have done it, do not prove much. 
Colbert, by giving to France all the advantages Na- 
ture held out to her Commerce, laid a foundation 
for a Navy, which was imprudently connived at and 
ſuffered to accumulate by the miſtaken and vicious 
licy of this Country. What Commerce had 
rance in 1793 ?—The French Navy was fo far from 
being augmented to cighty ſail of the line in the 
pace of two years by Lewis XVI. that it is e 
it had been the object of unremitting attention of 
the Government of that Country from 1763, the 
year of the Peace of Paris. But if a large portion 
of thoſe Navies found their way into the Britiſh 
Ports, we might ſurely have looked forward to as 
large a ſhare in the fruits of the labours of our 
Enemy in this War as in any preceding one. 
We next find it ſtated vauntingly, that Richery 
deſtroyed the fiſheries of Newfoundland ; that the 
French reconquered Corſjca, and drove us out of 
the Mediterranean. Is there ſyllable of this well 
tounded? This Admiral Richery, with fix-fail of 
the line, fell in with three of ours, and ha 
taken; one. of them a French prize, which was 
tow and under jurv-maſts, and had only ſuch a com- 
Plement of hands as was ſufficient to navigate her, 
vid not venture to approach the other two who bra- 
ved his attack. He then ſuffered himſelf to be bloc- 
Ked up for a conſiderable time in the Harbour of * 
8 5 . 2, 
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1 dia, by Admiral Mann with fix fail of the line; and 
37 when at length he contrived to ſteal out, the whole 
D—_— he effected at Newfoundland was merely of 
ory rature ; he burnt a few boats and fiſhing 
2 at one of the out ports, but did not make the 
| ſmalleſt attempt upon the principal ſettlement, or 
upon our naval force there, which conſiſted only of 
a fiſty gun ſhip and three frigates, and which never 
_ quitted its ftation. The French fleet was twice 
brought to a partial engagement with ours in the 
Mediterranean: in the firſt*, they loſt two line of 
battle ſhips, and one in the ſecond? - Jt was thus 
drove us out of the Mediterranean, and recon- 
| quered Corfica, our relinquiſhment of which origi- 
nated ſolely in the expence and ptecariouſteſs of 
our connection with that fickle and faithleſs 
ple, when Spain became our foe, and when from 
the infignificance of the French marine in that 
quarter we could venture to turn upon our new 
enemies our whole force in thoſe ſeas. Our 
and Irigates occupied Elba three months after Earl 
St. Vincents left the Mediterranean in queſt of the 
iards, in our operations againſt whom we, ex- 
perienced not the moſt trivial diverſion from that 
fleet at Toulon, of which M. Dumouriez aſſerts the 
re- eſtabliſment; and our ſquadron of frigates oc- 
cupiĩed the Archipelago till after the battle fought off 
8 St. Vincents. If their navy does begin to ex- 
in at Breft, at leaſt it has given as yet bur lit- 
tle x 4 of life. 
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| When we grant the poflibility of a deſcent, muſt 
we equally admit the truth of thoſe mortal appre- 
_henfions which he contends, our Government muſt 
feel, at ſeeing the attention of the French again turn- 
ed to the Sea? What commerce will foſter their 
navy? Of which of the qualities he attributes to 
| his countrymen are we deſtitute ? and are there 


none which we * excluſiyely? With what 
| Ts © conſciouſneſs 
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conſciouſneſs of preceding events, with what actual 


qualifications and pretenfions to ſucceſs, with what 


reſpective ſtrength do the two nations ſtart anew for 
the palm ? 


* 9 


We next learn that Toulon and Dunkirk, eſpe- 
cially, have proved to us the invincibility of the 


French by land. He exclaims : 


Finite arma viris et cedite ferro.” 


Has the regeneration of the foe then been the ſig - 


nal for our degeneracy ? The Britiſh forces in Tou- 
Jon, at no one time ever amounted in foldiers, ſai- 


lors, and marines, to 3000 men. The defence of 


that place, 2 was commanded by heights on all 
ſides, depended entirely upon that of thoſe heights 
againſt a land attack, Our troops diſplayed repeat- 
edly the moſt active gallantry in this warfare ; a va- 
riety ofcircumſtances impeded any unity of exerti- 


on in the motley garriſon, which was made up of 


troops of various nations, ſome of whom were quite 
unuſed to war, and which had to ſtruggle againſt a 
multiplicity of obſtacles originating in the nature 
of its compolition ; and when the enemy, at length 
between zo and 40,000 ſtrong, broke through the 


line of defence, which neceſſitated the evacuation 
of the place, we know that he did nat make his ir- 


ruption through a Britiſh poſt. At Dunkirk the de- 
feat of the covering army, whoſe cavalry was una- 
ble to act, on account of the nature of the coun- 


try, and whoſe infantry was entirely compoſed of 
_ auxiliaries, alone occaſioned the retreat of the Bri- 


tiſh troops, after they had repulſed three (allies from 
the place, and borne down, with the moſt brilliant 
courage, the obſtacles which the French had op- 
poſed, not only by land but by fea, to their fitting 
down before it. Nor did the enemy attempt the 
o_— interruption to that retreat. But did theſe 
6 bts 


vitti Phryges”? perform not one atchievement 


which might render this invincibility of their enemy 


in ſome degree problematical ? If the conſcionſneſs 


of 
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of it exiſted any where, it muſt have been amongſt 
our troops; and had it exiſted, Britain would not 


have had to boaſt of perhaps the brighieſt exploit of 


the war (fince the IO. 1s merely of valour,) the 
| 


ſtorming of Lincelles* ; the heroic enterpriſe of the 


handful of men who turned the fortune of the bat- 


tle of Tournayt ; and the almoſt romantic proweſs. 
diſplayed by her cavalry on the plains near Cateaut. 
r, Dumouriez has 
ſhewn how much he is ready to do, to keep as well 
as poſſible with „ ner —; and one muſt 
really imagine that he com this h with 
the 2 cockade in his 1 hat, * | 
The fate of this country is however, according 
to M. Dumouriez, to depend. in all reſpects on the 
iſſue of the deliberations at Raſtadt— I ſnould 
be eſtabliſhed between the Empire and France, our 
Commerce is to be utterly ruined. Our trade to 
Bremen, Hambargh, the Baltic, and the whole of 
the North of Europe is at once to ceaſe. Is it then 
to be a condition of Peace with the Emperor, that 
the ports of neutral States, Pruffia, the Hanſe 
and Ruſſia, ſhould be 
ſhut againſt us, the three laſt being independent of 
the Empire, and not parties to the Congreſs g 
When we loft the direct trade to France, it ſhiſted to 


Flanders, from thence to Holland, and from thence 
to Hamburgh. Let us here imagine the caſe in 


which we ſhould be excluded from the Hanſe 
Towns ; we ſhould be put to the inconvenience of 
going to Ports a little further to the North. New 
ports may be opened to us on the Continent, ſhould 
war be renewed, but we have little to fear from 
further exclufions. If, however, in theſe ſtrange 
and eventful times, the moſt improbable, and near- 
ly impoſſible thing ſhould happen, that the other 


Nations of Europe, great, powerful, and independ- 
. l ent, 
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ent, as ſome of them are, ſnould bend to the yoke of 
the tyrants, and become parties againſt the on 
. ſtruggling to fave itſelf and the wor 
and endeavour to exclude us from any Traffic with 
them, the blow would be far from mortal; not all 
the arretẽs of the Directory, or the ordinances of 
the other Powers of Europe, could prevent their 
people from ſupplying themſelves from hence with 
articles indiſpeniably neceſſary to them, and which 
they could get no where elſe; a neceffity which is 
encreaſec by every act of devaſtation committed 
the Enemy. But if even (to take the extrem 
cafe) this afſertion ſhould turn aut to be unfounded, 
we ſhould ſtill ſurvive the effects of that difappoint- 
ment. All aur European exports are inconfidera- 
ble, when compared with thoſe to the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, and America. The exports of 1797 ex- 
ceeded confiderably thoſe of the years 1794 or 
1795 (which again exceeded the average of the lat- 
ter years of the laſt Peace) and were iearcely, if at 
all, affected by the meafures of the French, « 
in as far as we were injured by the diftreſs and mi- 
ſery of the countries with which they fraterniſed. 
The exceſs of exports in 1796 beyond thoſe of 1797 
was owing to the unuſual extent of orders received 
from the Weſt Indies and N. America in the former 
ear. The actually languiſhing ſtate of our manu- 
res, in conſequence of the exclufions alluded 
to, 1s beſt anſwered by the authentic ſtatements re- 
cently laid before Parliament; but the folly of ſup- 
pohng our remittances from the Colonies are to be 
| — * by the Privateers of the enemy, ſo as to 
occaſion real diſtreſs, is too 
Frenchman. The captures of our unprotected Ships, 
the owners of whom choſe that they ſhould puth for. 
a market, without waiting for convoy, have, it is 
true, been numerous; but that harveſt will v_y | 
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foon be cut off, if the Law, lately propoſed“, to 
prevent the failing of Merchantmen without con- 
voy, ſhould be ratified by the Legiſlature, The 
aliment of the piratical War will thus be cut off, 
and the Enemy will be deprived of the wealth which 
he derived from the adventurous ſpirit of aur Mer: 
chants and Manufacturers. His Privateers, in 
which fo much confidence is placed, will be render- 
ed completely harmleſs; the maritime parts of 
France, which haye been enriched by plunder, will 
become diſcontented; the Seamen will take to other 


© 


of almofi the laſt reſource of their Navy. 
Me now come to perhaps the moſt hideous cari- 
cature, that jaundiced malice ever ſuggeſted, or 
* thatevercame from the pallet of interefted -preju+ 
dice the picture of the public mind and internal 
ſtate of this country. When a man repreſents 
things otherwiſe than as they are, I muſt ſuppoſe 
that he paints according to his wiſhes ; I have 
therefore to congratulate M. Dumouriez upon ha- 
ving found an opportunity of diſcharging ſack a 
mais of moral bile. Pa | 
The oppoſition, the fpirit of revolution, the diſ- 
contents of large bodies of manufacturers thrgwn 
out of bread and employment, the decay of our 
commerce, the miſtruſt which ſtoppages o 
and bankruptcies muſt occaſion in mercantile tranſ- 
actions, the embarraſſments of the Bank, the acti- 
vity of the French in fomenting diſcord in the three 
kingdoms, the neceſſſty of maintaining a great ar- 
my to protect our ſhores againfi inſult, and the im- 
menſity of the expence attending it, the danger of 
keeping the whole nation under arms amidſt the 
| | prevalence 
* The ſavings to Great Britain and Ireland from this mea - 
fore, are eſtimated at near 3,000,000 ; the loſs to the enemy 
will be of courſe the ſame, excluſive of the pizacies committed 
on the Ships of Americans, and other neutral Powers, who it 
may be expected, will put themſelves under the protection of 

our Conveys. h 


employments; and the Directory will be deprived 
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prevalence of uniyerſal diſaffection and deſire of 
innovation, are very properly claſſed together; theſe 
are the real calamities which he declares are alone 
ſufficient to exhauſt the reſources and courage of 
the nation, ' 

That oppoſition, which fo long ſerved as a ſhield 
to thoſe doctrines which alone could have cankered 
the heart and conſumed the vitals. of this country, 
and has been the effective ally of the evil principle 
in this conflict, is now driven from its place by -the 
burſt of public opinion, divided in itſelf it can 
ſcarcely be conſidered as having any political exiſt- 
ence, and, whatever be the event of the foreign 
conteſt, is ſunk itſelf into nullity. Their other 
auxiliaries, ariſing out of the decay of our com- 
merce and manufactures, are not hkely to be much 
more - ſerviceable ta the French than thoſe, whom 
they conſider as their friends in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, or thoſe who are thejr real friends out of it. 
Of the latter, the number is not conſiderable, not- 
withſtanding the induſtry that has been uſed to in- 
creaſe them, The Bank was never more flouriſh- 
ing nor its credit more ſubſtantial ; the predictions 
of miſchief to reſult from the ſioppage of payment 
in fpecie has been proved ta be falſe ; and it is now 
evident, that if the meaſure was wiſe and beneficial 
at the moment, it was equally ſo proſpectively. We 
know that if the threats of an invaſion ſhould be 
executed, no inconvenience would now ariſe from 
it to the Bank, an advantage which we preſume will 
endure as long as the ſtruggle ; its paper has never 
been depreciated in the ſmalleſt degree, though eve- 
ry expedient was uſed to effect it ; and it is now un- 
der ſtood to be ſubſtantially richer than in any form- 


er period. Bullion alſo is flowing into the country, 


beyond all former example, the'natural conſequence 
of our flouriſhing commerce and manufactures, — 
Another hope however ſtill remains to our invete- 
rate enemics, if the expectations already þ ... 
P u 


Ws 


ſhould fail them. We are to be exhauſted, and at 
length utterly deſtroyed by the enormous expendi- 
ture in our defence againſt the menaced invaſion. 
The charges for our navy are high, and we have a 
large army to pay; but with reſpect to the ruin to 
be brought on us by arming the nation, M. Du- 
mouriez will find himſelf greatly deceived ; the 
people (and to whom does this forbode danger ?) are 
every where flocking to the ſtandard of their Sove- 
reign and the Conſtitution, in a manner unexampled 
in any country ; a * very large proportion of them 
without any pay, or allowance whatever, and others 
at a very trifling coſt to the public. It is admitted 
however that our expence on the whole is unavoid- 
ably great ; but, let it be remembered, our refources 
are alfo great. Does M. Dumouriez ſee in the vo- 
tuntary contributions for the deferce of the ſtate 
(fo conſiderable notwithſtanding the accumulation 
of the aſſeſſed taxes) the indubitable ſymptoms of a 
diſeaſed public mind? Will he take the terms upon 
which the loan g has been raiſed, more favourable 
than thoſe of the preceding year, as the teſt of that 
panic which muſt mark every money tranſaction by 
the exorbitancy of its conditions, when means ang 
credit are worn out? Is our courage no 3 | 
becauſe the nation riſes in arms with one electric 
impulſe to cruſh the invading, and, as he wiſhes us 
to believe, invincible foe ? | ' 

So much for M. Dumouriez”s colouring ! Would 
it have been poffible to gueſs for whom the picturę 
was meant, had he not taken the precaution of wri- 
ting the name of England at the bottom of it? 

Hodder theſe circumfiances of the country, it is 

„ hah coll needlels 
* Liverpool eprolled, 
R 
$ it ws known in the city that immenſe payments are already made 
in advance 00 the lo: which was of (. 11, , and was negotiated 
2t nearly the afual price of the ſtocks, and without the funds having been 
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needleſs to remark in how different a point of view 
whatever he advances as to the Invaſion bears, ex- 
cept fuch conſiderations as are purely military. In 
viewing his two plans for effecting a deſcent, we 
ſhould not gain credit for much fincerity, if we 
combarted the difficulties which he repreſents as 
N to almoſt a phyſical impoſſibility of tranſ- 
porting a large army acroſs the Channel; or for 
much prudence, if we conteſted his opinion on the 
practicability of invading us in ſmaller bodies. We 


may, however, fay with reſpect to the latter, that 


the two examples which he alleges, by no means 
rove the facility of it, When Hoche's expedition 
Failed from Breſt, the Admiral who commanded 


our Fleet, acting under the impreſſion at that time 


general here, turned his attention entirely to Portu- 
gal ; a natural miſtake, but one which can neyer 
again recur in this War. The aſſertion that Ireland 
was loſt to us, had the 8 or gooo men compoſing 
Hoche's army been landed there, when at that mo- 


ment they would not have found a friend in the 
South of Ireland, and would have had their retreat 


infallibly cut otf, is worthy of any of the Republi- 
can Journaliſts who are not ſent to Cayenne. There 
is no doubt but that fuch a Squadron as that which 
tranſported the legion of banditti to Wales, and 
was compoſed of two frigates and two corvettes, 
may eafily eſcape abſervation ; but the built which 
gives them ſwiftueſs prevents their tranſporting any 
number of men, and they had only in fact 1150 
foldiers on board; they were too few to attract our 


attention, or create delay to each orher ; the troops 
were landed with nothing but their firelocks and a 


few bags of biſcuit 3 and beſides, after the failure 
of Hoche*s expedition, it was impotffible for us to 
ſuſpect or be on our guard againſt the attempt, eſpe- 
cially as it was ſuch a one as to this moment, M. Du. 
mouriez is himſelf unequal to gueſs the motives for 


it. Risrightto ſay thus much, becauſe if before 
the arrival of the French in Bantry Bay we indulged 
| in 
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in an over - weening confidence in the ſecurity our 
Fleets afforded us, we now ſeem to have gone too far 
into the contrary extreme, though of the two it is 
doubtleſs the ſafeſt and the moſt ſalutary. 

With reſpect to the obſtacles which be oppoſes to 
the poſſibility of our cruiſers maintaining their ſta- 
tions in the Channel, there is no doubt but that 
they may be accidentally blown from off a port ; but 
his tides® that run without exception, whether eb- 
bing or flowing, at the rate of three leagues an 
hour, his nearly invariably conſtant and periodicalt 
Lafterly or Weſterly winds, and the extreme dimeu- 
cuhy of keeping to windward, and of refifting this 
imaginary current, cannot but excite the ſmile of a 
Britiſh ſeaman ; nor can he view with much more 
gravity, the other cauſes which are alleged as indiſ- 
penſably compelling him to put frequently into 
port. 3 In the year 1759, the port of Breſt was fo 
clofely blocked up for tix months, that not a boat 
could pafs in or out of it. In the courſe of the laſt 
-vear, Earl St. Vincent's fleet remained between ſe. 
ven and eight months before Cadiz, without once 
quitting its ſtation, The Channel fleet was off Breſt 
nearly the whole of the ſummer; and our North 
Sea flect, after having blockaded the Texel for 
twenty-two weeks, when it returned into Port for 
water, proviſions, and to refit, completed thoſe 


operations in three days, which even the Dutch (who . 


are fo much fuperior to the French in nautical mat- 
ters) conceived could not be done in leſs than zhree 
<eeks. In fact (except any epidemical complaint 
ſhould chance to cxift) our cruizers always return 


into 


* Their averaged courie is leſs than three knots an hour ; but M. Dus 
— 2 6 hn 
: tere, as bis men are apt to its 
— — all the . the channel. 
Dr what weathercock did the ingenious 
Frenchman conſult ? - | | 
M. Dumouricz ſeems here to have made great uſe of the Voyage de Paris 
& St. Clad fer Her. The fad i, that the French could never keep thei 
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into Port with their men in better health and ſpirits 
than the exceſſes, into which they unavoidably 
fall when in Port, allow them to put to ſea with. But 
under what. juſtification can M. Dumouriez cover 
himſelf for having made a poſitive ſtatement reſpect- 
ing the ſquadrons commanded :by Johnſtone and 
Carteret in the Channel in the laſt war, when no 
ſuch ſquadrons ever exiſted ; nor indeed can any 
facts, of the nature of thoſe ſo eireumſtantially an- 
nounced, be traced out. {24% 

I will not cavil at his aſſertions of the practicabi- 
lity of effecting a partial deſcent : but it is whimſical 
to ſee in what mauner, when he has convinced him- 
ſelf of it, he preſſes into his ſervice whatever may 
facilitate it. All the veſſels he makes uſe of from 
Breſt to Eaſt Frieſland, whether doggers, ſchuyts, 
chaſſemarees, or of whatever conſtruction (and 
they are infinite) are without an exception © admira- 
ble failors ; all take the ground equally well ” their 
crews, whether French, Flemiſh; or Dutch, are 
« daring and enterpriſing.” Again, © Pars pro toto; 
what is partially true, (it can be aſſerted from poſi- 
tive experience, and indeed it is notorious) is to a 
much greater extent unfounded. And how is it 
poſſible that the maſters of all of them ſhould be 
<« perfe&ly well acquainted with our coaſts ?” they 
are not concerned in our coaſting, not even in our 
imuggling trade. Some of their fiſhermen perhaps 


have a partial knowledge of it, as the Dutch of the 


Mouth of the Thames, and the French of ſome 
parts of our South-Weſt coaſt. But let us ſmooth 
theſe difficulties for him, and even let him land his 
men, and all the articles with which he ſtates they 


_ muſt be encumbered, uninterruptedly, and in as 


ſhort a ſpace of time as that. to which he confines 
them, and withour infiſting upon the embarraſſment 
which muſt ariſe from the turf oceaſioned. by a wind 
ſufficiently full upon our coaſt to carry over, to the 
exact point aimed at, his heterogeneous flotilla, ma- 

Y | | ny 
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ny of the veſſels of which cannot be ſuppoſed to be 


weatherly. However ill ſupported many of his ar- 
are, there are certamly others by which it 
might be ſhew that 2 of 2 10 or 
15. 0 men upon our ſhores is perfect] ieuble. 
But how will he victual . 1 — ? We 
have too large an extent of coaſt for it to be poſſible 
for our cruilers, whilſt we are uncertain what ſpot 
the Enemy will attack, to protect with certainty eve- 
ry part of it; but, his diſembarkation, once effect. 
ed, Jeaves no doubt about the point to be watched: 
and though M. Dumouriez ſuppoſes a part of his 
invading flotilla to return back to port as ſafely as it 
came, and, without waiting for a change of wind 
or of tide,-again ſends it of laden with proviſions 
for the F camp, and makes che veſſels paſs and 
. —— of «para 
draw di the oppoſite a 
In there ĩs no feafaring man who would not 
gu to inſtant famine the devoted army, whoſe 
dependence for proviſions, whilſt we are maſters of 
the fea, ſhould reſt on fo infinitely precarious a ſup- 


I of any poſfibility of reſource 
in which they land. 

M. Dumouriez then aſſumes that the Invaders 
would have leafure to entrench themſelves, 
but his grounds for fo doing are not particularized. 
T here are very many points of the coaſt upon which 
10, oo men could be brought to act, before the ene- 
my could fortify himſelf upon them; but there are 
none on which a certain force, - ſufficient to moleſt 
him, and to impede his thrown works, could 
not be almoſt ĩnſtanta y collected; and if it is. 
our policy, it is evidently no leſs our inclination, to 
adopt that plan of reſiſtance. te 
Aut let us fuppoſetheir — 
| : ' ' F | « 


- The meaſures concerted all CSE 
from 


e —*F 


on the continent of Europe, in America, and in the 
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and that we are compelled to befiege them in form. 
There is little ſimilarity in the circumſtances, under 
which we ſhould act in ſuch a caſe, and thoſe under 
which the Auftrians attacked the works thrown up 
at Fort Kehl, the inſtance cited by M. Dumouriez. 
They were then, though finally victorious, ex- 
hauſted and worn out with ſuch fatigues and viciſ- 
ſitudles of a long and bloody campaign, as have 
ſeldom been. paralleled, while the garriſon not only 
received, punctually every thing requiſite from its 
comrades who occupied the other fide of the 
Rhine in and about Straſburgh, but was irſelf 
relieved as regularly as a picket would have been. 
M. n not how long thoſe works were 
conſtructing; fix weeks was the time, according to 
the beſt information I ean obtain, and during which 
they ſuffered no interruption. The other points of 
advantage, which. he aſſigus to the Imperialiſts, will 
beſt be conſidered together vith his allegations in 
the next paragraph. g-. 

Theſe allegations are the woeful lift of our mili- 
tary deficiencies : © We are unequal to the toils and 
<« delays of ſuch a fiege, and have neither gene- 
<«< rals, engineers, nor a battering train.“ How 
was the ſtrong and well-fortified town of Baſtia 
taken? By a detachment of Britiſh ſeamen and 
marines, or foldiers acting as ſuch, inferior in num- 
ber to the . garriſon. of regularly-diſciplined troops, 


and who had no tents but fuch as were made of fails, 


and no other battering train than the lower deck 
guns of line of battle ſhips. As to the merits of 
generale, a ſcope may be properly left for opinion; 


but it would have been more oming in him, who 
loſt the deciſive battle of Nerwinden, to have ſpoken 


in a Jeſs aſfirmative tone of thoſe, who have ſuſtain- 
ed with honour the reputation of the Britiſh arms 


Eaſt 


& © 


Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and have often led our troops 
to victory; and whatever M. Dumouriez may 
think, or chuſe to appear to think, we ſee with 
chearful confidence the direction of our "armies 
committed to their hands. E 


How is it poſſible to avoid giving a flat contradie- 


tion. to his aſſertion reſpecting our engineers, or 
rather reſpecting their non-exiſtence, whilſt it is 


notorious that their corps, coupled with the artil- 


lery, is the beſt conſtituted and inſtructed of any 
in our ſervice, and is at leaſt equal to any'in Europe. 
The fortifications of Gibraltar, which baffled rhe 
combined efforts of France and Spain, were traced 
out by their hands; and it will ſhake another of 


his dogmas, if he conteſts the ability with Which 
the batteries were conſtructed at St. Marcou, where 


ſome thouſands of his invincible countrymen were 
repulſed with ſlaughter by a handful of troops, com- 
ſed of marines, invalids, ſeamen,” and artillery, 
in all about zoo. How M. Damouriez can an- 
nounce that one. of the fineſt, if not the firſt ef- 
tabliſhment of ordnance in Europe is deſtitute . of 
2 battering train,” we know not. Even were he 


in the right, we have ſhewn that our heavy ſhips? 


$ are no inadequate ſubſtitutes for it; and 
will allow that we have Bed 0 of thoſe, ſhould 
there not be at Woolwich an adequate number of 
howitzers, which otherwiſe our ignorant engineers 
might prefer for the purpoſe of ribiterivg ihe ene- 
my's camp untenable. nenn 


# 


For the particulars of this attack, vide Gazette, May 12th; 1798. It 
had required two mor.ths preparatiors. All the fiſhermen on the coaſt had 
rr. e diſmantled to man the gun- 
boats, which compoſed the = fvengl co ocable to ſuch an expedition 
from Chereburgh to Havre. We may accept this omen of the refult of the 
grand expedition as reaſonably, as we do it triumphantly. 
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However, let us ſuppoſe three or four bodies 
each of between 10 and 11,000 men, to be fo en- 


trenched upon our coaſt, as to oblige us to bring 


| down battering cannon againſt them: it is noto- 
rious that we have now actually on foot a regular- 
ly-diſciplined force ſufficient to enable ui 
keeping a large army in the field for any emergency 
which might ariſe, to ſurround each of theſe de- 
tachments with ſuperior numbers, and ſuch a cloud 
of eavalry as to prevent the poſſibility of their ſtir- 
ring out of their intrenchments. Their commu- 
nication by ſea would be cut off; and we could 
bring againſt them, in the courſe of a few 
hundred, or whatever number we choſe, of 32- 


war, which would beat their earthen redoubts to 


powder. Beſides, what cover, or bomb-proofs, 
would they have to protect them from ſhells ? 
Reaſoning by analogy from facts which have taken 


place, how long can it be imagined that the period 


of reſiſtance which we could experience on any | 


one point could poſſibly laſt? and what then is 
there in M. Dumouriez's projected operations, 


even were his ſketch of the internal ſtate, aud feel- 


ings of the nation as correct a picture, as I have 


endeavoured already to ſhew it to be a groſs and 
total and, I think, voluntary, miſrepreſentation, to 


. Juſtify a tittle of the terrifying deductions, with 
which he threatens us ? | g 8 


He then exclaims, « What * effect upon France 


will the loſs of 10,000 men produce? A trifling 


one. certainly as to mere numbers, and as to ſenti- 


ment, and feeling and humanity ; but a moſt pow- 
erful one of intimidation upon thoſe who are to 
. them, when they learn, that op a man of 
their comrades, who put foot upon Engliſh ground,” 
had eſcaped captivity or death. f 8 * 

| C TI 


* Why has the capture of the Hercule, and the circumſtances 


of it been ſo carefully concealed in France 


beſides 


„ 2 
pounders, from our arſenals or from our men of 


- A | 
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The concluſions of M. Dumouriez are, - 
iſt. That if 60 or 80,000 French overcoming 
the obſtacles to a grand diſembarkation, effect a 
landing (divided and diſaffected, as a great part of 
the nation is) they are in ſufficient ſtrength to con- 
quer and zavolutionjze Great Britain. 
_ 2dly. That ſeveral 
ly the fame effect, and render a grand attack more 


3dly. That the threat alone of invaſion, if perſe- 


vered in, will deftroy us. 


n this me- 
nace, a general war or a general peace, which 
can refult from the event of the Congreſs at Raſtadt 


„ In his chapter upon France, he pronounces 
the Engliſh nationto be as © high-minded, as ener- 
getic, and as animated, both by patriotiſm and 


nion; 
ſtates, that any confiderable delay, or 
reliction of the project, would ſuffice 
French army to vengeance, and the 


their own government. 


We may add, 
. iſt. That where the invading 


find the whole of the co laid waſte up to the 
ſpot on which our armies will be collected to receive 
him, thoſe armies. greatly ſuperior in numbers, 


| highly diſciplineds, poſſeſſing all the advantages 


the carrying on of war at home, and ani- 


_ mated by every motive which can exalt the human 


* Under what circumſlances did M. Dumouriez drive 
Auftrians and Prufians out of Champagne | 


partial deſcents will have near - 


» gs 0 Mr wal wo 


enemy will be har- - 
raſſed from the inftant of his diſembarkation, will 


Q mMRiYy mn Wy we 


635 
mind, are ſu; ed by the whole nation in arnis» 
nothing but 


Set oi fo the his? of the 
invader. 
2dly. That from the conſiderations already offer- 


ed, the plan of partial deſcents is not more calcula- 


ted, than the preceding one, to anſwer the ends of 
the French in their — attem 

3dly. That the French — whoſe armies 
have long ſubſiſted entirely 


home. for any confiderable tim 
poſſible, they are appriſed by 


T_T OR 
Dumouriez him- 


own Government. 

4thly. That the menace of invaſion cannot very 
much longer ſurvive the delay of its execution, and 
if not executed, cannot expire without 
puniſhment to thoſe who ſhall have made it an in- 


on the failure or the relinquiſhment of the invaſion ; 
and that as to the one, or the other of thoſe events, 
through our own ſtrength, or the inadequacy of 
the enemy's means, we can, under the bleffing of 
wht "> thus confidently look forward as at no 
very diſtant 
the i influence ro the event of the deliberations at 
Raſtadt as Tu, which appear 

either willing or able to fave itſelf. Nearly the 
whole of the evils, which could ariſe from the pa- 
cific refult of that Congreſs, aſſembled to regulate 
and ratify preconcerted 
| Plunder, have been already felt by us; and the ad- 
vantages whieh would —— from the rupture of 
it would be extenſive and immenſe. In the one 
event we have little to loſe, and in the other much 


to gain. 
C 2 r 


upon the plunder of Fo- 
reign Nations, muſt be unable to maintain them at 


ſelf, that it could aac por. topo 


and 


ſtrument to delude and extort its laſt reſources from 
their own nation, without a real intention of bring- 
ing it to the trial. That as our ſafety depends up- 


period, no nation is fo exempt from 


s to be the only one 


— of indemnification an | 
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1 * * but where 
umpartiality have deſerted him, it 

was ſurely a juſt objec, if not a duty, for an Engliſh- | 
man to ſtrive to reſcue the Nationaf Character from 
Ion, and to endeavour to obviate the effect 
tations, which he muſt have 
date and enfechle the country i 
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EFORE the French Revolution Auris was the gel 
power in Europe, not only on account of her 
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her heredi- 
_ tary dignity as, head of the German Empire, but of the 
- firength of her armies, the extent arid poſition of her terri- 
tories, and her influence in the political affairs of E g 
Her alliance with Pranoe afforded her a ſecurity againſt the 
neceſſity of war with every nation towards whom the was 
unwilling to be herſelf the ; | 
She might even -have avoided the unfortunate war in | 
which ſhe has been engaged with France. In fact her in- 
fluence'in that country would not have been ſo powerful 
22 mixed government as with an unlimited monarchy. 4h 
connexion, as Exiſting between the two nations would a 
not have been ſo'cloſe as t between two allied cabinets; 48 
| but, if he loſt the ſoycrzignly the had aTumed over = weak | 1 
vernment, ſhe was at certain to find more ſtability, 9 
1s caprice and lefs intrigue among « whole people than in = 
the avenues of a throne, the ſucceſſion of princes or the F | 
changes of adminiſtration.” © © - 
By the preſent war Auſtria has loſt her ancient hereditary 
dominions in the Netherlands, which afforded her the moſt 
intimate and advantageous connexions with England, France 
and Holland. She has loſt the fertile plains of Lom * 
from which,” however, ſhe never derived all the advantages 
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| reyolution, whoſe ſtrides 


preſent century, ir pro Fir any tru 


not ihdiviſibly, in on le tic. 
part of Auſtria which approaches it, to the 


tion; t 


Fr 
- 
5 


8 2 


4 
A 
17 


4 
1 


: of 
with the hope indeed of ring its ſhon 
deſcent, unlefs the policy of hh 
her my obſtacles to kan event. 
rment of German 
[the conſequent difſolution of her political aſſociation 
| deal influence attached to the head of the 


Ten 


and V 
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He ever poſſeſſed. dl 
By the concentrated poſition ſhe Toes her troops in thei 
retreat from the Rhine, it ſeems probable ſhe den gat. 
ſeſs herſelf of the Archbiſhopric of Saltſburg, of the banks of 
the Inn and of the Danube, from Donawerth, Ingolſtadt and 
Paſſau to Vienna; and this eoncefttric form of territory adds 
force and conefion to her heredifyry fates. The peace of 
Fee age on it take place, will declare the fate of the 
mee Bebe Waitz "the Upper Palatinais and the reſt of 
It appears that; honour . excepted, Auſtria has gained 
Her dominions, eyen her 2 
Her ftrength and power are more 
v peſſeſſions in Italy cover. Hupgary 
Croatia, open 2 moſt advantageous market, deflined 
to give life to thoſe rich provinces hitherto languiſhi for 
the means of commerce. She has now fewer objefts | 
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am- 
bition 
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umpires t 


ſelf from Auſtria, or the Emperor 


| 


of the revolutions of 


either indiviſibly or federall 


r | 


L ily ac the. part of the Romans 
in the quarrels of Antiochus with the Greek republics. As 
will be too powerful not to impoſe in the end 


ing in other parts will connect 

of Italy. And Venice, one 
of the objects of the preſent war, will either emancipate her- 
ſtr will be the conquetor of 
Italy. But it is much to be feared the Court of Vienna will 
ultimately there be puniſhed where ſhe has been moſt to blame. 
The chapters on Switzerland and Turkey will diſplay a 
connexion of dangerous circumſtances that will contribute, 
as It were, to the houſe of Auſtria even in her re- 


| — | 
_ mote arfondiſſement, where ſhe ſeems to have circumſcribed 


herſelf by her peace with France, in order to be ſecure from 


Her revolutionary contact. 


Cn. 


ieee 


on the 26th Janua 
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PRUSSIA.” 

*HE conduct of the French Directory in the month of 
January 1798, unveils another of the myſteries that 


- conceal her ſecret and, antecedent arrangements, whoſe de- 


o 


velopement will be completed (ſhould it take place) by the 
peace of Raſtadt. The negociations of France with Pruffia 
are unknown; but it muſt. have been with the conſent of 
that power that the French have lately (on the 175th January) 
incorporated the Duchy of Cleves and the County of Marurs 
with the Great Republic. "fs v4 4- cow E 
1 eee 

110uſly appri the firſt peremptory condition delivered 
£ the Congreſs of Raſtadt to the Plenipotentiary of the Em- 
peror by thoſe of France, and which were refuſed by hum 
and the other members of the Germanic Body. This con- 
dition, which is to ſerve as a baſis to the negociations, com- 
priſes the ceſſion of all the left bank cf the Rhine to the 
French Republic. That demand was both preceded and fol- 
lowed up by ſteps of ſeverity and rigour. The French troops 
| carried the Tete-de-pont of Manheim 
ſword in hand, and threaten to take poſſeſſion of the. city 
itſell, though ſituated on the right bank, in the ſame man- 
ner as they occupy the fort Kehl, Weteravia and 
Duſſeldorf; and doubtleſs they will ſoon, in like manner, 


ſeize Ehrenbreitſtein by force, jf it is not voluntarily given 


up. | SO | & oh 
The French Directory not only ceaſe to conceal their in- 

tention of taking the Rhine for their boundary, but they 

diQtate to the Germanic Body afſembled at Raſtadt tlie ver 


conditions of that cefſion. They will ſend them the plan 


partition, which, by the extinction of the Eccleſiaſtical So- 
vereigntics and Imperial Cities, will afford indemaities to 
the princes whoſe dominions were on the left bank of the 
Rhine, and thus entirely change the face of Germany. 
We need not here confider with what ſeverity France ex- 
erciſes the right of ſuperior f h; or hdw Germany is 
diſgraced by ſubmitting to ſo rigorous a law. The Germa- 

l ; * ni 
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in his own dominions ? 


ang feucality, and that this barrier deſtroyed, he 0 
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aſtical Sovereignties, beſides the EleQtorate of Hanover, 
This domain the French declare they ſhall moſt certain 
a s ep, however, 1. 


means t to permit. 
fat, the of Germany appears to be ſecured 
from infraction by a treaty of — 2 as yet reſpected, 


and by the ers Bag, the King of Pruffia. The fate 
of that part of Germany en on the charater 


"of the yotng Aoozech who at fo critical moment is un- 


dergoing the ſevereſt trial. 

D 
principle and policy in that Prince's breaſt, he will immedi- 
ately be forced dy the incorporation of his domains on the 
left hank of the with the French Republic, eategori- 
cally to declare for or againſt the integrity of the empire. 
He will either be the ſaviour or the deſtroyer of the Germa- 
nic Qonſtitution. We may even believe, that this imper- 
fe& conſtitution excites no intereſt in r 
combines, fioes it is fqvourable bet to the 
1 


1 Lov 


permit then its deſtruQon, in compli- 


| plan and of a conquering 
r e La 
mocracy and di ? Is not this feudal affociation 
the very Agis of Will not this partition, the re- 
ſult of pore fre, thi this involuntary change of ſovereigns, 


irritate the peo 


herds of cattle ? 2 revolutionary ſpirit, the promulgation 
. the love of equi, will they not 
rr 1 ghana: Flags 
ical reyolution on which the themſelves have never 
conſuſted ? Do we not already behold this perturbation 
fa natural to ariſe, | reading chrog h the domains of Baden, 
of Darmſtadt, and of the oreſt ? And will not the 
example of the ſudden revolution of Switzerland haſten the 
os N ion? N 
the King of Pruſſia flatter himſelf, that be has the 
certain means to prevent the propagation of the ſame ſpirit 
Ought he not to dread the ſpread of 
ſtill more than he defires the augmentation of his 
? Does he not perceive that the fall of the Germa- 
nic Body is the reſult of a mortal combat between 


territory 
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from the very extinction of Monarchy ? Does he not foreſee 
that triumphant democracy eſpouſed by an impetuous nation 
which periodically. confeerates (by its anniverſary of a nati- 
onal ſtain) the horrid oath of hatred to kings will take advan- 
tage of the diſturbances excited by the inquitous partition of 
Germany to annibilate Royalty itſelf, and-eftabliſh in every 
coantry a repreſentative and municipal government? 
Bi ſhould the King of Pruſſia refuſe his allent to the firſt 
arucle, .propoſed by. the Pie Plench negociators at Raſtadt, of 
ceding the * * bank of the Rhine to Frawce, which 
the has prehminarily- incorporated and municipaliſed ;. that 
article which involves the partition of Germany and the de- 
ſttuchion af its conſtitution; he will be forced to renew the 
wer with France. Of this who can;.etitertain 2 doubt? 
Who enn doubt thag-the K ing of Pruſſia is placed in a moſt 
dangerous diſemma ? It is for him to conſult his ſtrength, 


his courage, and 3 and nnn Europe de- 


pends on his deciſion. 
We cannot reaſan en the of his refuſal, and 
of the war which would be its — — at pre- 
ſent ſuch an event appears by no means probable: - Let us 
f-ppoic. then that yielding to cirgumſtances. and to neceſſity, 
le ſhould conſent — Fea Soatmal of Germany, and 
to the ceſũon of the left bank of the Rhine to France. In 
— > will be amply compenſated. His domain in- 
creaſed bv one third of Poland, and rounded towards Ger- 
man, Win be m, in appearance z will-poF- 
1 | 
He wil! ane este of the North of Germany, 
at lee as far as the Weſer. He will have great 
nd an important influence in the heart of Germany, by e 
inereaſe and the rounding of his domain of ; 
vided however he ſhould not exchange them for fome other 


territory in order to form an ene for the. houſe - of 


Devz-p+ 0's or of Orange 7 ob 
It is probable he will went few points 8 with She 
Frenen Republic, and confoquently * common abet to 


conteſt. 
His nate en- Mie 5 will be Ryſſia, on 8 of poland; z 


but principally Auſtria. The enmity of Pruſſia and Auſtria 


will ever be i placable both —— the pations and their 
courts. It is founded alas! on mutual injuries, on ancient 


wars, on national jealouſies, and on reciprocal defections, 


whenever 
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whenever policy has allied them againſt a common enemy. 
Their provocations are heavy, their reſentments deep. 
The French have taken advantage of them, and will take 
advantage of them again. 

But the King of Pruffia's moſt dangerous enemy, whoſe. 
progreſs will be ſtill more rapid in peace than in war itſelf; 
who is ever active, and knows no repoſe, is Demo- 
cracy. To this enemy neither treaſures nor armies are a 
barrier. He exhauſts. the one, he ſeduces the other; he 
ſurrounds and in every direction the Pruſſian · do- 
minions. He at once and undermines the throne. 


And that Prince muſt inevitably be buried under its ruins, 


_ unleſs he fly to his tent and change the character of ſovereign 
far that of warrior. rr 
many her courage, He alone can reſtore to Royalty 
its reſpe& and its Res Ox Bo ſhewing himſelf a Hero-King. 
Should he without loſs decide on this line of con- 
duct, he may yet be the ſaviour of Switzerland, of Swabia, 
and of Franconia, from the democratic perturbation already 
introduced there, He will rally around him, Ruſſia, the 
other Northern Phwers, the whole of Germany, and even 
the Houſe of Auſtria: w who has only abandoned: the common 
cauſe when ſhe was exhauſted, and was herſelf baſely for- 
ſaken by her allies. He. will ſave England:—Yes, be will 
fave Europe. He will fave the laws, the public 
the royal dignity, and bimſelf. Should he decide other- 
_ wile, he will himſelfbe one of the firſt victims, to the demo- 
cratic revolutiog. He will himſclf have forged the infiru- 
ments of his own deſtruction. 
The ſafety of Pruſſia and of her Monarch ii 
war with France; or, in a univerſal peace, Which 
ould ſtipulate and fix the intereſt of the fifteen Powers, 
haſtily ſketched in this political picture. That peace can 
only be the effe&t of the molt ſerious ions for 
war, and (if the threat be inſufficient), muſt be preceded by 
the reality. Already has a falſe prudence time to 
— the revolution of Switzerland. 2 the tor - 
rent of democracy is there preparing to inundate over- 
. 


found at variance with that of the body at 
have mutually forſaken each other. The 
the whole left bank of the Rhine, have carried 
«ſtation into the very heart of the Empire, and 

to its ſovereigns, and a revolu- 
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This is the moſt favourable ſuppoſition for Germany 
with regard to the miſerable effects of the peace pr 


opoſed to 
be made at Raſtadt. But a different reſult begins to afſums 
much greater probability. The Revolutionary ſpirit will 
perhaps conſtantly fruſtrate the plans marked out by the 
policy of France. The people of Germany will refuſe to ac- 
dede to a ſyſtem of partition, Threatened with a change of 
Sovereigns without being themſelves conſulted, they will 
prefer liberty, and above all dei , after the example 
of that triumphant people who ſo imperiouſly decide upon 
their fate. The whole myſtery is ' ileovered. National 
guards, municipalities, a repreſentative government, the 
plunder of the tlergy, the expulfion of the nobles, all found- 
ed on equality, be it real ot miltaken.-With an exemplat 


of theſe before them, it requires but a few daring demagogues 


to revolutionize a province in an inſtant. 

There exiſts at preſent a revolutionary propaganda, whoſe 
miſſionaries are extremely active and more experienced than 
ever, it has 3 ſeininary in Italy, in Switzerland, on the 
long extended banks of the Rhine, and in every metropolis. 


treſſes in the very heart of Germany. In the North, Ham- 
burg--Franefort, and Augſburg, in the South, will be its 
revolutionary ſchoo!s, whence ſwarms of miſſionaries will 


ſpread with rapidity around the ſovereigns who have, with 


equal puſillanimity and injuſtice, been the deftroyers of 
their own conſtitution (important even in its weakneſs), 
will then be eafily deſtroyed by their own ſubjeAs in their 
turn, The proclamation of the Ambaſſador Mengaud to the 
Swils, declares that the French will immediately to 
ſupport all thoſe nations who ſhall demand their aſſiſtance to 


eſtabliſh democratic liberty. What will then be the ſlate 


of Germany? We fee already what begins to be that of 
What remedy can be oppoſed to the evils that threaten 
Auſtria ? The ſhameful conferences of Raſtadt broken off, 
a national war, union, and a Hero-tiny who will fevive 


the German Eagle with no other ambition than to be the 


Taviour of his country—or a univerſal peace throughout 
rope, preventing or terminating that general war.” 


D , CHAP, 


Peace will open new fields for its activity, and ſecure it for- 


an.” 
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SWITZERLAND. 
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8 is the bulwark and the key of Ger- 
many. Her federal ſyſtem, the difference between her 
vanous governments, the ſmallneſs of her component ſtates, 
neutralized as it were the ſtrength of this warlike nation. 
Having loſt by the revolutions of France, of Holland, of 
Venice, and of Genoa, a lucrative market for 30,000 of her 
warriors, ſhe now finds. a ſuperabundance of youth at 
bome that her exiſtence. | 
As long as the French t left the Swiſs at peace, 
they did not feel that burden, becauſe the expenditure of the 
and the ſupply of the armies, have ſpread a maſs 
of ſpecie over the country, and have turned all their natural 
activity towards n of mercantile operations and 
commercial profit. thing is now changed. The re- 
volutionary . 
Tucceſſes and the threats of Buonaparte has ſpread a panic 
amoag all goveraments. ty is trembling, demo- 
cracy is in motion, and deſires to off the depreſſion in 
which it has till now with conſiderable injuſtice been retain- 
The world know the deſpotiſm which the government 
Frnburg exerciſed towards the inhabitants of Gruyere, 
the Pays de Vaud, thoſe of St. Gal and 


— their peaſantry, the Griſons to the Valteline, 
The began by wreſting Porentruy 
from the ic of Baſil. The Swiſs made no refiftance. 


en the fall of the government of Bern was pre- 
er this the French revolutionized Geneva, and made it 
St. Antoine.—The Swiſs preſerved the 
Then it was prophefied that either Geneva 


8 


The Valteline then roſe againſt its booriſh governors; and 
Switzerland 17 the ſame ſilence. ; 
At length the French governmeat, ſeeing Germany at 
their feet, judges that the fruit is ripe: and thereſore, de- 
ſpifing the flow methodic ſteps of policy, ſeizes at once the 
reſt of the Biſhopric of Baſil, takes under its proteQtion and 
revolutionizes the Pays de Vaud, and demands of the 
Swiſs ; ſowing at the ſame time the ſeeds of faction, innova- 
tion and anarchy in their principal Cantons. | 
Thus have they been at once ou and menaced. 
What will be the reſult'? Perhaps they will take arms to de- 
fend themſelves againſt a democratic revolution. They will 
then be ſurronnded and attacked, Soleure and Fri from 
the Biſhopric of Baſil, and Bern, from the Pays de Vaud; 
while the Gallo-Ciſalpines will arrive by the Lakes of Wal- 
lenſtadr and Zurich, and another colony enter the very heart 
of the Canton of Bern by Mount St. Gothard. It demands 
but a ſix weeks campaign, ſhould the Swiſs be left to them- 
ſelves without a hope of diverſion or aſſiſtance from any other 


power. Then will Switzerland be ruined: it will be anar- 


chized. | 
Should this not be the caſe, the Swiſs, diſunited amorig 
themſelves and conſcious of their weakneſs, will obey every 
command the Di may impoſe. Then will they ſtrip 
themſelves of all the ſpecie they have amaſſed with more avi- 
dity than foreſight during all the calamities of France. Then 
will ariſtocracy be totallz .baniſhed from their governments. 
Then will the Pays de Vaud be free either as a petty republic, 
or by being united to Geneva: or it will be inco | 
with France, becauſe French is the language of the coun- 
try. Perhaps the French Directory will even extend its ſyſ- 
tem of incorporation as far as Friburg and Bern, and take 
for the limits of the Great Republic, on that fide, the Kan- £ 
dell and the Aar. Should they eten be contented with ſe- 
curing the Pays de Vaud, either as a diſtinct republic, or as 
a French department, till France will pot be thereby pre- 


vented from n Iv the whole of 
thus be 


democratiſed Switzer | 
purpoſe to which (he would in future convert it. -, 

By democtatiſing and ruining Switzerland the French Di- 
retory will revive, the aQiivity and military energy of that 


nation. They. will e a moſt warlike vanguard, for 
their project ever — orm purſued, of re volutionizing and 
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ſirous to extricate themſelves, without injury to their liberty 


or their honou 

Baſil alone has broken her alliancz, and in fo doing has 

acted unwiſely. For now this little Republic no longer 2. 
a part of any body -politie whatever, while her poſition on 
the left bank of the Rhine —_— warn her that, like Mul- 
hauſen, ſhe muſt infallibly be incorporated in the French 
Republic, Geneva muſt expect the ſame fate, and the 
Pays de Vaud will follow. 
But the Republic of Baſil, while committing this error, 
to which it 3 owe its deſtruction, has given an excellent 
example to the other Cantons, by admitting to the rights 
of Citizens her ſubjects, inhabitants of the country, and by 
re-eſtabliſhing that legal equality which is the only ſolid baſis 
of every Republican Government, and even of every well 
conſtituted Monarchy. Nothing is more oppoſite to the very 
exiſtence of a Republic than the ariſtocracy of ſeveral of the 
Cantons; than the rigorous ſubjeſtion in which they hold 
2 number of their Bailwicks, becauſe they were b. 137 
periods ired by ueſt ; and perſiſting to refuſe them 
th rights of Citizens, 2 Which they * themſelves ſo 
* tly fought. 

If the Cantons who are thus cireumſtanced have the wiſ- 
dom to ,jmitate, with ſome modification, the example of 
Baſil, they will ſhut the door the Revolutionary De- 
mon.that now diſturbs their peace, They will increaſe their 
real forge by adding to the number of their citizens, and by 
forming to themſelves a conſtitution of more 1 . 15 and 
more agreeable to juſtice and to nature. They will inſpire 
all their — ,. with confidence and reſpect, and again 
become the bulwark of liberty, =o +- barrier to ambition. 
They will then, by adhering together, be the ar- 
biters of Germany and the — the — 

This reform ought not cannot originate in the 
diet. It would involve dangerous diſcuſſions and conſequen- 
ces. Each Canton ought to have generoſity enough to adopt 
it properic motu vigoroutly and ſincerely. The remonſk 
| 7 47 ugated Bailiwicks are juſt. Their oppoſition to 

law of fo perior force is natural. If the Cantons are ob- 
= their fu ſubjefts will find external aid, and Switzes- 
be will de conquered by France, and diſtraQted by a civil 
That people, hitherto the wiſeſt nation of Europe, 

onghe 
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| diſturb the peace 
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decrees of fate, which none can either alter or evade) ihe 
Houfes of Auſtria and of Bourbon had, after long and bloody 
wars, divided between them the reſt of that delicious cur. 


ph N diviſion of Italy eonfiſted of the kingdoms of 
Sardinia and Naples; the four Republics of Venice, Genos, 
Lucca, and St. Marino, (for this laſt is alſo a free ſtate) ; the 
three Duchies of Milan, belonging to the Emperor ; Mode- 
na, of which he had the reyerfion, and Parma, belong! 
to a branch of the houſe of Bourbon; the grand Dutchy of 
Tuſcany, belonging to the houſe of Auſtria; and laſtly, the 
hefe eleven f r 
T eleven ſovereignties, fo unequal and fo nt 
from each other, were governed by laws and forms of go- 
vernment of the moſt oppoſite nature, Nocou has been 
more fertile in writers on government and political economy 
than Italy. Yet none have in this reſpeQ@ been more under 
the influence of chance, or the arbitrary will of her governors. 
The general character of the Italians is deep refleQtion, re- 
ſerve, inſeparable attachment to their miſtreſs, and that in- 
dolence which ariſes from the excellence of their climate and 
the facility of agricultural production, I] heir country ma 
be conſidered as the terreſtrial paradiſe of Europe, and 
without labour ſpontaneouſly ſatisfies all the wants of man, 
and offers him the moſt luxurious productions of nature. 
Tbe Italians poſſeſſed every enjoyment but that of liberty. 
They were more diſtinctiy than any other nation divided into 
three claſſes ; nobles, who did nothing, driven by em 
around a circle. of the moſt frivalous enjoyments, 
ſplendour, etiquette and titles; . citizens, who ſervilely exer- 
ciſed every mechanic art, at once bowing and laughing at a 
powerleſs nobility ; and cultivaters of the earth, who alone 
were raiſed almoſt to the dignity of freemen. Yet their ruſ- 
ticity was the object of raillery and contempt among the in- 
habitants of cities, while t were revenging on their ty- 
uſing lords by badly paying them, and reſerying the beſt 
of their productions for themſelves. No ſooner had a townf- 
man. acquired. a competenoe by trade aud induſtry, or a 
man by his labour or.the ruin of his lord, than they 
quitted their caſt, and as the poor . petty ſoyereigns of Italy 
were „ os to.expedients for money, bought a. pa- 
ity, and paſſed their life in lazy luxury and un- 


profitable idleneſs. 
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Thus has vani .created didin ions beteten dignities the ſame alafe, 
Aer may inſtance the ridiculous title of the Biſhop of Liege. 
8a - — thqugh no one ur. derſtood, conferrcd eib ed Ut 
in its poſſeſſor, 


"With 
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Wich ſuch a character, whoſe great feature was habitua} 
the revolutionary ſpirit could not have birth in 
lag. Every ides of the Majeſty of the People was there 
totally effaced, broken and deſtroyed, by this ſtrange ſubdi- 
Min uno. petty ſovereignties. Vet no country ſo adapted 
ain to. ſeize and propagate the idea, for in none had the 
_ People been ſo majeſtic. For this, it was enough to awaken 
them from their lethargy, and preſent before their eyes the 


* their ancient ſplendor... | 
ad the French revolution had paſſed the Alps, the Ita- 
Hane, who ſeldom read any public prints, which at beſt were 
tal and unfaithful, never formed themſelves into political 
— pſe it was prohibited by the government. 
'They, t ore, confidered the French as madmen, whbm 
ir Imperial and Royal Majeſties would quickly deftroy. 
The referye and apathy therefore of the Haffans acquired 
new ſtrength.” Accuſtomed to their enjoyments and their 
flavery, they guarded themſelves againſt this epidemic diſ- 
order, which ſeemed only calculated to difturb their - tran- 


ulity. | 5 
Te ther have beheld the King of Pruſſia forced into a 
aer with the French” republic; Heſſe, Saxony, and 
wabia, ſucceſſively detached from the German League ; 
and Spain prevented from avenging the chief of her houſe, 
and the intereſts of its unfortunate branches, to form an al- 
E againſt England. They have beheld the Royal De- 
nder of the Alps receiving the law of the vanquiſhed ; Hol- 
land conquered and revolutionized; the Auſtrians obliterating 
the memory of one defeat with the flaughter of another ; the 
Imperial Armies driven with facility from the Milaneſe ; and 
2 nation, of whom they had till then entertained but a mean 
idea, covered with trophies. Since that period, the reflec- 
tive character of the Italians, neceſſarily Jed them to place to 
account of liberty, that exalted energy by which the nation 
it inflamed, is rendered invincible. By this habit of reflec- 
tion the popular ambition of the Italians was inſtant ly 
awakened. : , - : . Denne * | 4 
One circumſtance accelerated the progreſs of the revoluti- 
onary ſpirit in Italy. The French invaſion put tranquillity, 
15 lence, and pleaſure, to the rout. © 1 — — 
theif conquerors were. willing to em „the neceſfit 
proviſioning and W . men forced 
this , ſober, indolent, and conſequenily, avaricious people, 
who. preferred contentment to labour, to undergo the moſt 
foillpnie exertions. They were forced to divide the fruits of 
the cath with conquerors, intent on plunder, who like their 


anceſtors, 


(9+) 


gne=frors, the Gauls, entered their country naked and ſiatv- 
ing. Beſides this, exceſſi ve ,contributiogs were levied on 
them. The Italians therefore diminiſhed their burdens 6 
ſacrificing their ſovereigns, tneir nobles, their —— 
thoſe phantom governments that had ſo feebly defended them 
from in vaſion. 

And what was the conſequence? Reflection has reſtored 
to the Italians their ancient — dignity. The preach- 
ing and the example of the their own privations, 
and their wants, have 3 this moral revolution. 
The Italians are an nious, 2 „ and an enter- 
priſing people. But their indolence drew a, veil over their 
good qualities, from which the poniard of miſery has at 
length torn it away. The Houſe of Bourbon and the Ger- 
mans have not been able to oppoſe this gr oy x ex- 
ploion. Their rod of iron is broken, and the French, 
who now occupy the place of thoſe ultramontane ſtrangers, 
have a talent peculiar to themſelves, of every where inocu- 
lating their principles and arriving at liberty by licentioufneſs. 
"The — 4 ſoarcely dreaded 2 9 whom they con- 
ſidered at the moſt as a momentary „ perhaps, as a 
beneficial ſtorm ; for they | delivered — am the yoke of 
the barburians. " Perhaps, they imagined their ,conquerors 
could have ne pretext either to eſtabliſh themſelves in their 
country,. or to ſubjugate its inhabitants. Should they find 
they have been deceived, they will become their moſt im- 
placable enemies. 
| Already have we feen the auſteremſſcetiſm of Liberty ſpring- 
up fince the year 1789, among the indolent inhabitants 

monaſteries and of cities. Nobles, Monks, Prieſts, Law- 
yers and Phyſicians, have ſpread their Revolutionary wri- 
tings'throughout Italy, and have formed confpiracics that 
have always - been diſcovered, ſuppreſſed, and puniſhed— 
yet have ever ſprung again into exiſtence. Piedmont, Ge- 
noa, Rome, and Naples, have been moſt diſtracted by theſe 
diſturbances. Venice has been exempted from them by 
means of her ſtate inquiſition and ſecret puniſhments. And 
Tuſcany has defended herſelf againſt them by the precaution 
of her Government in wearing the maſk of approbation to- 
wards all the exceſſes of French h Jacobiniſin. 

The revolutionary ſpirit, when it has thoroughly infected 
Italy, will however encounter an important obſtacle in the 
. Should * IP W ** the be + | 
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reds hon Som the Femmes Republic, and the Domain, 
of t ope. 

No province of Italy vied with Lombardy in riches and 
fertility. Nature there anticipated the wiſhes of the inhabi- 
rants, and ſpared their labours. They were, therefore, the 9 
molt inactive * all the Italians, the leaſt diſturbed by care, 1 
the moſt indifferent by whom they were governed. Secure | 1 
from the attack of thoſe ſubtle reaſonings on liberty and po- | 
litical aconomy, that diſturb the we. of nations without „ 


rendering them happy, the Lombards ſeem totally deſtitute 
of every inclination to Republicaniſm. 
The Milaneſe had ever been the theatre of war and of ty- 
| ranny under her own Dukes. The houſes of Auſtria and of 
France had long diſputed its The blood of 
armies had ever deluged the foil of Lombardy. But fromthe 
year 1748, and particularly ſince . the treaty of Verſailles in 
1756, which put ag end to the A aged 4.5 thoſe pow- 
7 had enjoyed the ſweets of perpetual peace. 
From at period ſhe was reconciled to the Auſtrian yoke. 
2 4 antipathy at length almoſt ſubſided. 
+ Court of Vienna governed with conſider- 
1 mildneſs. It had the wiſdom to employ Milaneſe troops 
in her armies, and opened the door of ambition and of ho- 
nour to the nobility of. that Duchy. She even drew from 
thence many excellent Officers, and many celebrated Gene- 
rals. The police of Auſtria was ſevere as well in the Mila- 
neſe, as in her other dominioos, eſpecially in regard to the 
Preſs. Liberty of thought, therefore, was there confined 
within very narrow limits, and the ſpirit of innovation had 
but a ſmall progreſs antecedent to the arrival of the 


The Lombards, by being long accuſtomed to the yoke, by 

the reſtraints of a ſtrict goverament, by continual communi- 

cation with the different nations under the dominion of the 

© of Auſtria, by the advantages procured for their nobi- 
in the armies of a warlike power, pad. almoſt exchanged 

2 national charaQer of Italians for that of Auſtrians. All 

judices had taken the deepeſt root. That in favour 

= nobility was ſupported by a tribunal of heralds, inſtituted 
in 1770, a4 a repoſitory forthe proofs of nobility, and to en- 
foree the laws — * the order of nobles. Their 
vernment was military, and a council of war had even 
ſuperintendence of the affairs of the 
No province in Italy leſs calculated for the recep- 
tion of 3 : none of her inhahitants were 
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Notwithſtanding the exertions of the Ciſalpines to foment 
a revolt, the French Directory has prevented Piedmont from 
being revolutionized. The French Republic is the Ægis of 
the ing of Sardinia againſt 3 Inttagey: The Di- 
reftory have good reaſon to prefer as a neighbour, à weak 
King to a reſtleſs and ambitious D » whoſe gover- 
nors already in their imprudent declamations, ſpeak of re- 
viving the Roman Republic. As long as'the French 
Mantua, and an auxiliary force in Italy to protect Cifalpinia, 
or rather to keep her in ſubjeQion, the King of Sardinia has 
nothing to fear. But ſhould circumſtances cauſe the French 
to withdraw from Italy, that King will loſe his crown unleſs 
the ſame circumſtances ſhould involve the deſtruction of the 
Cifalpine Republic. a FOG 

The Duchy of Parma, under the protection of France, is 
a reſtraint to Ciſalpine ambition, by giving her a boundary 
ſhe is forced to reſpect. The Duke will be forced to cede to 
the republic his poſſeſſions beyond the Po, which will now 
become the barrier of his dominionns. 
But the ceſſion of the dominiens of Venice to the Empe- 
ror, the demarcation of the boundaries acroſs the Lake of 
Garda and along the courſe of the Adige, and above all, the 
cefſion of Legnago, an advanced poſt; that in time of war 
may intercept the communication of Ferrara, Reggio, Mo- 
dena, and Bologna, with Lombardy, are the greateſt blow 
the Directory have aimed againſt the ambition of the Cifal- 


es. 

Peer Di employs the Ciſalpine army againſt Rome. 
But ſhe will pay them as ſhe does her own ſoldiers, by giving 
them a ſhare of the : without ſuffering the republic to 
be aggrandized. The French appear throughout to have 
aid to the Ciſalpines, We will that you be free; we 
command it. But we forbid you to arrogate the right of 
* incorporation reſerved to the Parent- lic. 3 

The ſeverity of this law diminiſhes, no doubt, conſidera- 
bly the gratitude of the Ciſalpines; who will emancipate 
themſelves as ſoon as they are able, and will then become 

enemies to the founders of their liberty. In the mean time 
they rob all their neighbours, Piedmont, Parma, and even 
the Emperor, for their new boundaries. They have begun 
a war on their own account againſt the Pope, whether of 
their own accord, or at the inſtigation of the French. It 
was the approach of their armies that cauſed the diſturbances 
at Ancona, Civita-Vecchia, Peſaro, &c. and finally pro- 


duced the fall of Rome. They are reyolutionary inſtruments 


| depends 


SARDINIA, PARMA, TUSCANY, an» ROME. 


abandoned to the 
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in Italy. Yet it will probably be found they have not toiled 
for themſelves, and this will augment their deep reſentment. 
The fate of the Ciſalpine Republic is Qill precarious.” It 
on what ſhall be determined at Raſtadt. Should 2 
general war take place, France tos much occupied with her 
own affairs, will be unable to afford her ſucco'irs ſufaciently 
powerful; and the Ciſalpines will either voluntarily return 
to the Auſtrian yoke. or be conquered. The reſt of Italy 


will then be preſerved from democracy. . Should peace be 


made, the firſt war of the Ciſalpines will be againſt France 
herſelf ; and it will be-cauſed by their reſentment and their 


reſtleſs ambition. © 


THE three firſt of theſe would not furniſh articles ſufß- 
ciehtly intereſting to be treated of apart. Their ſovereignty 
is precarious; their lot humiliating and horrid. Harraſſed by 
Italian » proteQted with rigour by that of France, | 
influence of the moſt arbitrary and extra- 


= 2 nerab plan 

for Repudiicarizing Italy, or 

Poſfible will change : ion and 
conſequently of her Ic, and 
Ciſalpine Republics, | 


The fate of Rome will probably be ſoon determined, and 
the expiring ity of the Pope buried with the preſent 
Pontiff, who now in his goth year, is curſed with a longe vi- 


ty that has only witneſſed his deftruction. The fall of the 


Catholic Religion will be the conſequence, and then even 
ſhould circumſtances change it will be difficult to re-eſtabliſh 
it. 


. | . | 


NAPLES. 


The kingdom of Naples is better conſtituted, better ſituat- 
ed, and more compact than that of Sardinia. It has not like 


that country dangerous neighbours, conſtant cauſes of war, 


and unavoidable routes and paſſes for troops. It is rich, 
though its population is not proportioned to its extent; and 
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led 
t. it has a conſiderable commerce, though ſuſceptible of ſiill 
It ö greater activity. Its bas always been bad, and 
4 its inhabitants, particularly the Sicilians, turbulent. The 
her Kings of Naples and of Sicily, have ever been ambitious and 
tly reſtleſs, or weak men governed by their courtiers, and influ- 
Fin enced by external politics ; which, conſider ing their topo- 
ly graphical ſituation, could never have affected them. 
be Sicily is ſeverely oppreſſed by the finance, and very ill 
ce conducted in d to culture, arts, and induſtry. The 
IC Kings of Naples, as well as thoſe of Sardinia, ought to 


abandon their fixed reſidences, and divide their tune with 
Cagliari and Sicily. The latter, indeed, deſerves 2 decided 
preference. For the King would be richer, more 
more beloved and reſpeQed, as well as more ſecure from ex- 
ternal-influence at Palumo than at Naples. It  how- 
ever, be neceſſary to alternate his reſidence between thoſe ci- 
ties, that he might not weaken the attachment of the Nea- 
tans. a | , 00 
*. is a moſt extraordinary ſact, that the Neapolitan go- 
verument has been continually employed ever ſince the year 
1789, in diſcovering and ſuppreſſing conſpiracies ever ready 
to ſpring up anew: that all theſe revoluti movements 
have been excited by the nobles, prieſts, lawyers, and mili- 
tary officers: and that theſe have as yet been unable to excite 
a revolt of that very numerous claſs of true Sans-Culottes, 
the Lazzaroni, whoſe loyalty and devotion to their King have 
hitherto been proof againſt every attempt. * 5g 
This claſs of men have, however, at various ac- 
compliſhed many dreadful revolutions. for ſome time 
converted Naples into a Republic, or rather reduced it to 
anarchy, under the deſpotiſm of Maſſaniello and Gennaro, 
tyrants equally abſurd with Marat and Robeſpierre, though 
not e cruel gr. fo exlightened, and cooſequently k ci 
mina ah 
There is nounion between Naples and Sicily. That moſt 
X dangerous principle of weakneſs, divide et impera, appears 
to be adopted by the Neapolitan government, which could 
not, however, but be a greater gainer by the unioa of thoſe 
two 3 than by their diviſion. | 
The Neapolitan is naturally attached to ; but 
as he has ever been governed by foreign Kings, he is but 
feebly attached to cach dynaſty, and is fond of 
The Sicilian is naturally attached to republicaniſm. But 
ſhould the revoluti ſpiris diſturb the tranquillity of that 
iſland, each city be deſirous to form a republic, as in 


Ws. 4 * 1 
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the time of Carthage and of Rome. The paſſions of thefs 


two nations are hike their foil volcanic, and if a fermentation 
were once excited by means of pamphlets, periodical” prints, 
chabs, and popular harangues, the revolution would be ſudden 
and dreadful. Such x fermentation is extremely dan 
when it aQts of itſelf: it might be rendered extremely uſeful, 
if put in motion by their hs 

fare of the King of Wr 64 endo extremely-pee - 


. carrous by the cataſtrophe of Rome. The democratic arm 


is on his frontiers; the French marine ſtationed at u 
keepe Him in awe. He will be obliged to become tributary to 
France, in order to keep his ground. But this ſtate of un- 
certainty cannot Jong continue. Should peace be concluded 
at Raſtadt, a pretext to quarrel with him will be -found, and 
he will quickly be of his erben. For his exiſtence 
cannot with the revolu of France in 
Italy. Should 2 war take he may become the 
emancipator of Italy, and he cannot, conſiſtently with * 
2 adopt ae ſyſtem. | 


[GENOA 


NEVER has Genoa cake a fixed conſtitution. Neither h 
indrviduals nor the ſtate were ever long at reſt. Sometimes 
ſhe to the-Emperors, ſometimes to the Kings of 
France, to the Dukes of Milan, to Archbiſhops, or tyrannic 
individuals: to the Fregoſi, the Adorni, or the Dorias. 
Sometimes was Genoa governed democratically by a plebeian, 


ſometimes ariſtocratically by an Andrew Doria, to whom ſhe - 
owed her liberty, tad thine of government which ſub- 
ſiſted till the invaſion of Italy. At another time wholly com- 


mercial, ſhe covered the ſea with her fleets, and ravaged 
them with her corſairs :—happieſt ſince ſhe fell from her an- 
cient elevation and glory, and exchanged them for repoſe. 
Such was this tem republic, deſtitute of revenues, 
of troops, of navy, and of rp arch Hated or deſpiſed by 
her ſubjects, ſhe could neither „ preſerve, nor conquer 
Corſiea. She even rejoiced to relieved from the burden of 


e near Genoa, not to 
cauſe ſome diſturbance among a people fo ſuſceptible of fer- 
W whoſ e had ade e b 


* 
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ele between democracy and ariſtocracy. The Genodſs are 


neither able to preſerve their li „nor to bear 3 yoke: 


Thus the revolution they have embi muſt 
bring upon them new calamities without procuring them one 
ſolid advantage. bit 4 pita 


Evety commercial ſtate, like Genoa, Geneva, or Ham- 
burgh, requires a moderate of liberty, and a fimple- 
and ſtable conſtitution, which enſures the moſt invariable re- 
ſpect to property. If the government is too ariſtocratic, it 
cruſhes commerce by the pride of rank and the devouring 
conſumption of luxury. If teodemocratic, the lower elaſſes 
are jealous and harraſs the merchant. The labourer then gives 
law to the manufacturer, the mariner to the ſhip-owner, and 


commerce and induſtry are driven away by 2 kind of anti- ſo · 

cialequality. | | a " 
Genoa has unde a democratic revolution, though not 

without reſiſtance and effuſion of blood. Buonaparte, when 


he enſured her exiſtence 1 her territory, gave 
the ee as kis quinn Rely very with and very 
= | cb, Italy, ogy" 
principal naval power of that country. 

it is by fea the muſt then Farah ber coneingent tothe confe- 

- She will then create = navy to protect her coaſts 
and her trade. If the port of Genoa is too ſmall or too inſe- 
cure for ſuch an eſtabliſhment, the Gulph of Spezia offers 
every accommodation to form à refpeftable navy. This ſta- 
tion woud be fo much the more eligible, as it would give life 
to the Riviera di Ervante, and Genoa being always neceſſarily 
A of great trade, a navy that might interfere with this 
objet would de mire — ficaated ut focae diflance 


from it. , 
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THE very idea of the ancient Republic of Venice, like 
„ ee antiquity, impreſſes a kind of 
religious reſpect on the mind. Her hiftory warms every heart 
that is ſuſceptible of patrivtiſm—that is not inſenſible to the 
love of gory tn of er Yer ber conſtitution wa 


ving 4 

u, who t had debaſed, and dif- 
Mercenaries to whom in all hded i 

palleſied vat authority, but was — uf 


| _ admired for its 
ion ſubſtituting TI 5 
Changing the whole of the 2 5 


- - £2 
: n SPvarnment ſuppreſſed and 
paſfon: the e ſpirit has exalted 


and 


onaty 


Ker 


dh 


apathetic inhabitants en 
ſome degree mild, though at the ſame time Lad and ſe- 
vere, 2 ſweet repoſe. A handful of untrained ſoldiers, ill- 


diſeiplined, w ithout officers, without honor, without emula- 
tion, and without union, preſented rather a multitude of | 


S irri than a regular army. Their fortreſſes were ancien 


the laſt war of the 


and had fallen to decay. Their navy was a mere nullity, ud, | 


epublic with the petty Regency 

"Tunis, proved how much her naval power had nerated. 
Fu 294 Yi the States of Barbary had compleated its de- 

ion 

A national ſpirit, bawevet, was fpread even through the 
provinces of Terra-firma, and waited but for — . 
diſplay iiſelf. Though the Lion of St. Mark 
waseaſy to.rouſe him. When he 282 the wiſdom mw * 
ſenate ſhould have directed his firſt ſteps. They might then 
have preſerved the reſpe& and even the attachment of the 
people; and converted to their own. advantage that revoluti- 
ſpirit which the ſucceſſes of France had eſtabliſhed in 
Italy, and which doubtleſs would break out either . * 
governments that ſhould unſkilfully ee or in 


= that knew how to direct it. * * 
1795, appeared a work, Aigen w 1 ti- 

cal knowledge, by the ( 

menaced this government, and the forms pes =? 

was entitled, M#moires Hiftariques et Palitiques fur la Re 

publique. de Veniſe en 1792. He r ves ſatisfactorily, 


that her inſtitutions were good, and that all the evil aroſe from 
the abuſes of an oligarchical authority. He proves, that the 


adious offices, of State-inquiſitors, together with a revived 
aQivity in the four Qyaraxtie would have alone Teſtored to 
this wiſe conſtitutionall its vi 

But at the period when when the warthy nobleman. publiſhed 
has work with . patriotiſm and moderation, notwith- 
ſtandiug the hat ſurrounded him, and the migfor- 


. which he was the victim, the French 2 


aſſumed that chatacter of conq 
che feebleneſs, the perſidy, the D 


—— .. ven it, ef} the four. "Ae — 
The N J Taper” roy Alps. Italy fill perſe- 
vered in der r ia 
that excellent — would yet have faved this e 

Now all is The Republic therefore ought to have 
become ref] Sable by ber 3 Otherwiſe, maſt 
m 3. either 


ter 4 "7" 
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either be oppreſſed or To atquirethis free, the 
ought not only to have total annihileted the 1 at, tht 
uncermined her, but no longer concentrating'the ariſtocracy 
in her metropolis, to have extended it over t whole of her 
dominions, and therebs united them in a common intereſt. 

The firſt and mſt indiſpenſable ſtep was to hive converted 

her F:lotes of Terra firma and/Dalmatia into citizens, leſt 
their firſt advance towards liberty ſhould oppoſe rhe interefts 
of the metropolis. She ought oder to have committed her 
golden hott to the flames, or have ſwelled it with all the prin- 
cipal families of her provinces. Of theſe ſhe ought to have 
ſecured the attachment by grving them 2 ſhare inthe * 
ment. 

| She ought to have 'Brovight to light ket hidden treaſures, 
and to have excited the polnical ambition of the men thus 
regenerated; by civil and miſitary offices: To have renova- 
ted her army arid navy, and 2 ner ſenators in thoſe 
departments ; to have inſpired them with ſentiments of ho- 
nor and of patriotiſin; to have repaired and garriſoned her 
forts ; and to have ſeriouſly prepared to repet the een which 
the enthuſtaſm of liberty produces, when, the * 


28988 in thar tcaſe, would rather have been — 4 
her ancient energy. I be government 
e bye | 


AVC. Y e philntropic 
would have ddlited Tor the Reprbſic of Venice: and of ſuch 
A revolution that Wiſe and ingemous | | 


2 Ber We will ond 4 
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gome habituated to the former afier having enjoyed the latte rr 
We may even predict, that it is by Italy the French will be 
r nations, | 
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THEM of Turkey i is an unavoidable e 


ancient alliance with the Porte, and be too intent on their 
commercial interefts to excite the Greeks to recover their 
ancient importance and break the fetters of a dreadful flavery, 
the Italians, regenerated to liberty and enthuſiaſtically fond 
of novelty, vill ſend forth cloud of miſſionaries acroſs the 


Adriatic Gulf. 
"The revoluti 7 propaganda that preachesthe princip 
of democracy, is ſtill more active than the re- 


h extinguiſhed. But as men ſeem deſtined to torment 


ſageeeded it. Aud thus no ſooner is triumphant, 
than it ſpreads inquietude and turbulence arou 2 

l powerful republics have a natural antipathy to royalty, 
democratio r 


mocracy is timid and ſuſpicious. Its action 


J . on numbers, ſt ungenerouſſy and without ſcruple 


employs the ſtrength of a thouſand againſt one. But if theſe 
thouſand men fee twenty or thirty oppoſe them, fear ſeizes 
and drives them to ferocity. Ever i alarm at the leaſt ap- 
pearance of united oppoſition, 
even to extinction; and this not. only within its boundaries, 
but beyond them and every where around. "The more nu- 
- merous is, the more is it deſirous to inereaſe. 


This conſtitutes its whole political ſyſtem. With unremit- 


ting activity it ſtruggles to overthrow every goverument that 
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of hat ot Italy. Even ſhould the French teſpect their 


| _ In this = * reaſoning, religious into — at 


other on account of opinions, political intoſeranoe has 


Ne to this ſentiment the Hatred of 
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the glery or the advantage of regenerating the Greeks. Ther 
have thrown an obſtacle' in the way of their communication 
by ceding Venice and Dalmatia to the houſe Auſtria. ' They 
have taken monarchy itſelf as a N againſt the revoluti- 
onary torrent, The Parent-r. mo ic is willing to produce an 
offspring, but ſhe is jealous of Her own fecundity, and de- 
fires none but ſterile children, 
France then has reſerved to berſelf all the advantage, all 
the profit of revolutionifing European Turkey. And for this 
end the has founded a department on the coaſt of Albania in 
the Tonian ſea. This is rather military than 
commercial. Corfu is not favourably ſituated for commerce 
with the Archipelago; but it is a formidable naval ſtation. 


The poſſeſſion of Larta. On. ancient Lariſſa) gives. wy 


footing on that part of the Ott continental dominio 
In theſe two places d be prepared the books deſſined to 
lighten and eleQrify the Albanians and abe Macedonians, 
already 1 at rexolt againſt their ſovereign, and. whoſe reyolu- 
tionary impalſe 32 neceſſary to direct. There will 
then exiſt a ghain of democratic 22 extending as far 2s 
Saloniki, whence the revolution will ſpread into the Iſlands 
of the Archipelago. One of its branches will extend to La- 
conia and Attica, another to Conſtantinople, and the 6H a 
Candia wall be rouſed from that of Corfu, 
The rivalſhip of England will redouhle the Main of thef 
meaſures. Her 2 Nun ruined in the Levant, wi 
id ps ve 54 
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he haye enjoyed over ho wh reſ of 2 eit] 
the coalition. with an irreſiftab 
ri for e — my 


pends as -——— "Pp WO: OTE 
13" at Rasta. Should peace 'be con- 


ſubjugated iſed, 2s Will in all appearance be 
2 the revolutionary ſpirit, meeting no obſtacle * 
ogteſs, Al prend with 24 over Turkey, which the 
Ag formed in . 4 dſl 5 will traverſe, to re- 
enter their native country, rA and the 
Ukrain, while the French, filing cet * 
will attack the Crimea. | 
Political embarraſſments e ee ss 
with this revolutionary war Ehe Perfians in Aſia, mn the 
the Swedes towards Peterſburg, will take advantige of the 
diſtreſs of Ruſſiz ts fecover the provinces of 


plundered th Heſpotiſm will fink” beneath democracy, 
and'this Fe will haye laſted but a gentury. ' 
4.  GERAEN of the "Congreſs at 
preſervation of the 


| | | k | — 
with the Common enemy, or 2 ünit 
eſtabliſh the A of Europe m 
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to the French Fe, pee ts vor faited ti 
ſiderabſe progreſs. 3 9 ; 
The alert of Denmark deperids either "onthe integrity of 
ot tit Enipire, or a general war with the Denwecrats of . 
The firſt alone would be inadequate, long to retard the æra 
of her ruiti. Should Pranoe, dreudirig a general confi | 
content Berſelf wich the Meuſe for 2 boundary, the will but 
prepare with. the more ictivĩty during a ſhort peace. acceded 
with reluctance, to cultivite thoſe ſeeds of diforganization ſſie 
has fown along the Rhine, and even, beyond it, as well as in 


* 
o 


RE 
make a Con- 


"©... * 
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. * 


Bwitzerland. in Italy, "and in Turkey. As foon as thoſe | 


ſceds begin to vegetate the will renew the war. | 
Hamburg is 6f all others the moſt important ſoptce of unea- 
ſigefs to Denmark. Should 4 peace concluded at Raffadt, con- 
fit m to Frange the ny of the Rhine, the Empire will 
be diffolved. Hamburg will then perhaps form an indemnity 


'S irs 
the propaganda, whence miſhonaries will ſpread 11 through 
Hanover, Pruſſia, Mecklenburg, and Holſtein. Hamb 


will then be the place from whence the dæmon of Revolution 


will rayage the North of Germany. 

'Perhaps the King of Denmark will take advantage of the 
ſyſtem of partition to uſurp Ham and Lubec, But theſe 
two cities, rich, populous, ant r lican, will not eaſily be 
held in ſubjeQion. Aſtet having ruined him by expenſive 
wats, they will re-conquer their hberty, and democratize his 
domipiong, Denmark, however, has no claim toa ſhare in 
the ſyſtem of ition. Ihe has remained neutral and un- 
moleſted, and cannot therefore demand ag indemnit yr. 


_ Laftly, perhaps the King of Denmark ſolicited by theſe 


two Hanfeatic ities, and.putfuing a ſyſtem of mogerati 

and of r= characteriſtic. of * Councils, will dec 2 
himſelf the prote cor of Hamburg and of Lubec. Iri that 
Be will Den war with. the powers intereſted in the partition, 
Pro: being ſuppotted in their pretenfions by France, may 
Eventually cruſh him. Or France, ever conſiſtent in Ker 
14folutionizing ſyſtem, will perſiſt in her prote ctorſbip, 
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ſerve her influence in Hamburg, and render it more ſubmit, 
ve to her will than it could have been to his. 8 Againſt no 


| accefe to 

peace will be concluded at * 

| xd Jap riſing aboye t 

"5 eres, will believe they 
not. foreſeeing that France 
t to her principles, ſolely in or- 
her 2 project of in- 
if ſucceſsful, would in- 


urope in upive 


Here ny 0. maritime and commercial intereſt, no leſs im- 
Tant than her territori opens itſelf to Denmark. 
A Decree of reg has al- 
» the re- 
he PO d, diſ- 
of her ies, deſtroy her 
mocranie anarchy, Theſe turbu- 

a. rule the ſea wit! 
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enmark does not then alone 
F Raſtade. That kingdom has 


but in 


» Ruilia, and 8 


rti ve. 


_ Ruſſia, Sweden, and Denmark mpſt be the forced mediat- 
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the Pope, of d aples, Ciſalpinig, Sardinia, Tuſcany, Switz- 
etland, America, Spain, Portugal, and England, muſt be 
admitted to. its ſittings. In litu of a mere 2 
the Empire, it mult be a Congreſs of the Uaiverſe, and 


facred ' armiſtice during its , whole continuance 


ance eſta- 
-bliſhed. Tis refult muſt be 4 general peace, ſtipulating the 
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ive topographic intereſts, — the end. 
ence of all the powers that com 
In fine, Dann can caly 3 ca wer 
univerſal peace. 


CHAP. x. 
E N G L AN D. 


O power is more ſeriduſly threatened by the revolution 
ary ſpirit, no power can feel more fatally the _ 
nant influence of the French Revolution, or be more ſpeedi 


cruſhed or ſaved in conſequence of the Congreſs of Raſtadi, | 


than England. 


Without -tracing either the eauſes or conſequences of 'I 


dreadful war which has eluded the calculations and deceived 
the hopes of all Europe, we cannot but admire that balance 
of ſucceſs which has preſerved the ſcales between France and 
England equal, conſtantly rendering the one invincible” 
land, the other by ſea. h theſe nations have made co 
derable conqueſts on their own elements ; each, when the 
others appeared exhauſted and diſcouraged, diſplaying more 
energy and reſources, becauſe they alone know the real force 
of patriotiſm, and conſequently wit themalone 1 it is an univer- 
ſal ſpring of action. 

We ſhall ſoon perceive whether the Swiſs, as are in like 
manner attached to their country and repreſentative govern- 
ment, whereby the ſubje& is identified with the ſovereign, 
are equally f ible of patriotiſm. If they are not, this 
want of virtue, ith the fame fo. pring of action, muſt be at- 
tributed to the defects of a fiederal cohititution, which by the 
diviſion of individual, abſorbs the 
Holland and the Germanic body us 2 ſtriking exam- 


In this ſerocious (conflict between the French and Engliſh, 
as 
to acquire. The French have diſplayed great- 
er courage, the Engliſh more addreſs. While the latter had an 
| excellent navy, the former heve ad every thing (0 renee; _ 


the glory of the former has been more brilliant as we 
more 


* intereſt. this 
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not the French boen neceſſitated to ſuſtain an univerſal wat, 
that employed all their talents, and all their population, they 
wanld in 2 (hart time have equalled, ſurpaſſed, the 
Engliſh, both in number of ſhips and failors. Of this two 
recent events are a ſufficient proof. 

Louis XIV. whoſe ambition aſpired to univerſal glory, 
willed to have a navy ; and a navy was ſpeedily created. 
Louis XVI. wanted ſhips to ſuccour the Americans; and in 
two years he increaſed their number to eighty. But as 
Louis XVI. then waged againſt England a war of coalition, 
he experienced all the misfortunes uſually reſulting from 
combined plans againſt an enemy whoſe intereſt, whoſe will, 
and whoſe mode of action were but one. In 1779, the de- 
ſcent on England failed by the dilatoty movements of Spain. 
At another time the defection of Holland fruſtrated their ope- 
rations. Avarice and diſunion cauſed the loſs of a decifive 
battle, and all the efforts of the laſt King of France were un- 


| preſent revolutionary wir the French navy has 


engagement yed it. Allthe 
ability, and the courage of the Freneh, were di- 
reed againſt the — nations who threatened to 
their liberty. Their victorious arms have ſpread de- 
predation and terror far and wide. They have abandoned 
to the Engliſh the empire of the ſea, yet have not remained 
-wholly inactive themſelves. Their privateers have occaſi- 
oned conſiderable loſſes to the Engliſh commerce as well in 
the Indian as the American and European ſeas. One of their 
bas deſtroyed the Newfoundland fiſheries. They 
have reconquered Corſica ; they have driven the Britiſh from 
the Mediterranean: they baye reinſtated their navy at Tou- 
lon ; their Breſt fleet is recovering, and they have acquired a 
new one at Venice and Corfu : In fine they are now molt ſe- 
riouſly meditating a deſcent on England. .. 
It would be very imprudent to regard this project as chime- 
tical. Should the war he renewed, its execution is certainly 
impoſſible. But ſhould the French only have England to 
contend with, they will by perſeverance accompliſh their 
— hs r 850 
| and ian ; the technical part is taug 
f „ and by rewards, —The French are 
enterprifing ſpirt, which render them 
| every ſpecies of inſtruction and of. labour. 
Lh — GULyS (ht CARS IEPGOINA, xls 
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muſt occaſion it much di ide, 
rienced in her own tr00p3, partieular 
kirk, 'be inviegibility of the French 


4 ſubſidies. I 
_ of her laſt v 
of cauſing, a 4 
Congreſs 09 1 


protect the coaſts from 
of theſe diſburſem. 


| Ang here we muſt tear of 


- 
* 


* - 


ſquietude, England, having expe- 
| ly at Toglop and Ber. 


| allies ſucceſſively abandon her after having ex 


Shence it was only driven 
had upwards of four days free from 
deſcent. Had it ſucceeded, bre- 
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ting cijagely, an which 
ice of the .glement on 
a ſquadron e- 
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maguiſied the 
other. 
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running at 
both at ebb and flow ; fon 
| and periodical, from eaſt to 
> that their variations are trifling 
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gain the Engliſh coaſt, to repulſe the fleets which would ob- 
ſtruQ their paſſage, and the troops which would oppoſe their 
landing ; and afterwards to proteQ, by its formidable artillery, 
the eſtabliſhment of this army, till maritime aſſiſtance were 
no longer needful either for its eſtabliſhment or ſubſiſtence. 
This is not phyſically i ble to execute; but the ſu- 
N fo the Engliſh is fo great, both in ſkill and naval 
force, every probability is againſt the ſucceſs of ſuch an 


attempt. 
it. There is no French port in the Channel where ſuch a 
2 could be collected. It muſt therefore be divided among 
veral ports, as was very badly arranged in 1 between 
. and Breſt. F Bs . 
Adly. An incloſed road or a ſafe anchorage would be requi- 
ſite, where theſe divided bodies might rendezvous under con- 
voy of a great fleet of war, in order to ſet fail together, and 
there is not one ſuch on the coaſt of France, even Cherbourg 
is inſufficient. | a 
zdly. The preparations muſt be flow and very ex- 
penſive. The project will be known; the enormous 
rations will be a guide to the cruiſers and ſquadrons of the 
Engliſh ; and the neceſſary paſſage of veſſels along the coaſt 
between the place of rendezvous, and the other ports will be 
eaſily intercepted. | | 
Athly. The part of the Engliſh - coaſt menaced by the 
| known point of departure, will be fortified with greater care 
and reinforced with more troops and artillery. a 
thly. The winds that are favourable at the point of de- 
parture will be contrary to the junction of the fleet which 
muſt convoy it. 8 | 1 
6thly. The Engliſh fleet being acquainted with the pre- 
parations, may chuſe whether to attack the French fleet be- 
fore or after this junction with the convoy, by which it will 
be embarraſſed. In either caſe, ſhould the French fleet be 
beaten, the expedition will fail, whether the convoy remain 
in the ports, or be deſtroyed after the defeat; and every pro- 
bability indicates that the French would be beaten. X . 
Ithly. If, before or during the engagement, the convoyed 
army ſhould reach the coaſt of England, and attempt a land- 
ing, its fate will depend on the iſſue of the naval action, and 
it will find on ſhore ſo much the more reſiſtance, as the En- 
gliſh will rely on the proximity of the fleet. 5 
8thly. Say what they will, ſhould the French be unſuc- 
| F a e | ceſsful, 1 


1 
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e, ruined by ſo great an effort, Avipped of their l na- 


val forces, they will not again attempt ſo raſh an enterpriſe, 
and wilt terminate with ſhame and diſgrace, a war by which 
they have acquired ſo mi ch glory, and all their laurels will 
f be faded ; Heir colonies, as well as thoſe of their allies, will 
become a prey to their haughty enemies; and perhaps the 
powers on whom at Raſtadt they will have ;mpoſed too ſe- 
vere conditions, will take . and at- 
| 9 them anew. 


| The other mode to attempt a landing in latid is partial ; 

either be executed from many 4 
>» Tag It neither requires large tranſports nor ſhips of 
the line to eſcort them. The ' preparations extending from 
Holland to Breſt threaten more points, attract leſs notice, arc 
fs expenſive, and more practicable. 

Gun-boats, bomb-boats, frigates, and corvettes, conſti- 
tute all the naval force, and can alone be uſeful againſt the 
batteries on the ccaſt. Chaſſemartes and boats with decks 
may eaſily convey the troops, the cannens, and their car- 
riages 25 together with ammunition, and eight days 
proviſions. , There are upwards of x5co cf theſe emar4es 
on the French coaſt of the channel, between Breſt and Dun- 
Eirk, and almoſt as many from Dunkirk to Eaſt Friefland. 
S of 24 hours, may carry 
100 men with one piece of cannon, its carriage and ammu- 
nation in the hold. "Theſe boars run aground without dan- 
co and the  difembarkition is with facility. 

They ar excelen failers : the nes are doit, and the maſ- 

are perfectly acquainred with the Englifly coafts. In 
— 442 — 200 of theſe boats may very eaſily be brought » 
rs ny park of he coaſt. The troops may be col- 
| in the ſame ſpace of rime, at a given point. The em- 
9 artillery, of fome horſes with their 
forage, ammunition, dry proviſions, and medicines, may be 
1 and the diſembarkation in the 


w 7 of the new model, each carrying two 
twelye-poundersand four hagſes, make the advanced guard, 
and may even be drawa aſhore by means of their falſe keels. - 
Thos oe the nd Be a heir Gre, and: hours an 


undiſturbed landing. Ten f per man, as many pal- 
liſades aud ford the means of emrenchment. 
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One diviſion of gun-boats may remain with the troops z the 


others, with the chaſſe-martes, urn to the point of 
departure, and be every night 3 21 in briaging proviſi- 
ons for the entrenched camp, which the enemy's ſhips, draw - 
ing too much water, and not daring to expoſe themſelves. to 
the red-hot ſhot of the camp batteries and gun-boats, cannot 
On the ſouthern and eaſtern coaſt of England, which is 
very much indented, are an infinity of points, ſuſceptible of 
ſuch a deſcent, of the i importance of which the Engliſh them- 
ſelves perhaps are not aware. And this method of landing. 
may be employed at once on many parts of the Britiſh coaſt, 
with equal ſecrecy, celerity, and ſucceſs. 
It will be objected, that a corps of 10,000 men is a mere 
handful, which cannot reſiſt the numerous army the Engliſh 
will bring againſt them. This might be true, if that multi- 


tude could immediately be brought to a& againſt the Freneh 


before they were entrenched. But that a 
and once entrenched, they muſt be regularly beſi 

A like number of nv, in the entrenchments of earth at 
Fort Kebl, ſtopped during two months an Auſtrian army, 
not only numerous, but at that time viftorious, better train- 
ed to war than the Engliſh, and provided with able 
good beſieging artillery,” and excellent Eannoneers. The 
Engliſh cannot flatter themſelves with the idea of carrying, 
at the firſt onſet, entrenchments lined with 10,000 French 
inured to war, and a formidable artillery. 

Once in the delavs of a ſiege, without experience 
in this kind 75 ſkilful generals, engineers, ſiege 
artillery, fearing Tmilar expeditions on many other parts of 
the coaſt which they dare not leave unprotected z the patri- 
otiſm of the military will cool, the expence increaſe, trade be 
annihilated, and individual bankruptcies, unavoidable fail- 
ures of payment, the conſternation of the towns, of the 
country, and of manufacturers; and, above all, the diſcon- 
tent of the people and the revolutionary ſpirit, will hurry. on 
diſorder and confuſion. Then will the reſource of the Eng- 
liſh; even before a defeat, be a humiliating and dear bought 
peace, ſhould the French, who have not virtue to fet bounds | 
to their victories, have the moderation to conſent to it. 

Let us ſuppoſe the moſt favourable caſe for England, at 
the French be repulſed in the firſt attempt; this will ſurely 
not take place at the moment of the deſcent. Every man. 
who — _—__ — is Ee e to prevent 
a landing. only take place after the their en- 

F a trenchments, 


>, RS 
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to increaſe in 
throne, the annihilation of all political, civil, and religious 
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tense which will dave been | forced, and themſelves 
put to the ſword” or taken priſoners. What is the loſs of 


10,000 men to France, who will at leaſt have coſt England 
art equal wanaber ? France will correft her plans and begin 


anew. 
We muſt conclude, iſt. That a deſcent in a maſs on 


England or Ireland is ſubject to enormous difficulties and great 
irjconvenſences, but that it is not phyſically impoſſible ; that 
an army of from 60 to 80,000 men, once landed in England, 
may ſubſiſt there, without wanting to be victualled by ſea ; 
that from the diſpoſition of the Engliſh nation, from the af- 
cendancy which democracy is gaining throughout Europe, it 
will hnd partiſans and refources in a country, rich, abundant, 
and entirely open; that fuch an army is ſufficient to march to 
London, reduce England to ſubjection, deſtroy royalty, and 
change the conſtitution. e 12 
2dly. That one or more partial deſcents, are much more 
eaſy to accompliſh, have nearly the ſame effect, and form the 


advanced , e by ſeeuring 2 footing | 
iiſ the country. 
zZdly. That the threat alone of a grand deſcent, keeps all 
England in alarm, and ruins it by fatiguing cruiſes, by arm- 
ing the coaſts, und by a ſtanding army. And that England 
cannot ſupport this ſtate of n 
Tied as France can continue to hold out the phantom. 
- 4#thly. That the threat of a grand deſcent can only ceaſe 
general war againſt France, which might occupy elſe- 
where, the forces deſtined for this project, or rather this phan- 
tom, or by an univerſal peace. That it is at Raſtadt that 
one or dhe other muſt be decided. That thus the fate of 


Engleud wholly Gepengs upon the reſalt of the — 
at Raſtadt- 


It is proved inder the chapter on Denmerk, that the inte- 
reſt of the maritime powers requires that the proje& of a de- 


ſcent on England, not only fail, but that it — to exiſt. 
The continental have the ſame intereſt: The uni- 


verſal bankruptcy which would follow it, all the ſpecie of Eu- 


rope in the hands of 4 nation greedy and uncontrouled, all 
the power by land and ſes united in it, would leave no bounds 
to its ambition and rapacity,” which have always been known 
portion to its ſucceſs. The fall of every 


conſtitutions, would be the fatal reſult. Democracy would 


- 
* 


* 
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PAIN, ſince the epocha of the French revolution, has 
a paſſed through every gradation of debaſement. Situated 
at. the extremity of Europe, deſtitute of neighbours who 
might ſupport her, conſtantly defeated, panic ſtruck by the 
ſucceſſes of the French, and ſtill more by the revolution—it 
2 natural for her to abandon the confederacy, and make a 
eparate | | 
To diſcover through what motives this branch of the Houſe 
of Bourbon became allied with the murderers of the Chief of 
her family againſt England, we muſt grope amid the chaos of 
court intrigue, and the dark cavern of the human paſſions. 
It was a ſtep at once repugnant to the intereſts of Spain, and 
to the maxims of ſound policy, 

Spain had declared war againſt France, without foreſeeing 
that ſhe would require an army by land. She had been pu- 
niſhed for it, by her defeats. Vet this firſt leſſon did not 
correct her improvidence. Before the engaged in a war againſt 
England, ſhe ſhould have calculated that the navy of France 
being deſtroyed, the whole weight of the war muſt fall upon 
herſelf: that to ſtruggle with fo formidable an enemy, ſhe on- 
ly poſſeſſed an inert and inexperienced navy; that her vaſt 
colonies were open and defenceleſs; that her galleons, re- 
turning with cargoes of ſilyer, would be expeſed to plunder, 
or, being unavoidably delayed, might occafion her finances 
to be embarraſſed, gi ae 
What advantage could ſhe expect from the iffue of the 
war, even ſu the events to be wholly favourable to her- 
ſelf and her ally? Did ſhe expect to become miſtreſs of Por- 
tugal and Gibraltar? But theſe expeditions cannot ſucceed 
without the aid of a French army. Such an army, when ſta- 
tioned in Spain, muſt be fatal to her. It would annihilate all 
the advantages of both theſe conqueſts, either by introducing 
into Spain a moral and religious diforganization, or by vio- 
lently deſtroying, in ſpite of the Court, the incoherent alli- 
anee of the two nations, through mutual antipathy, and the 


T's: * 

indignation of Spaniſh prejudices againſt French immotalit v. 
Theſe two expeditions would be flow, expenſive, and un- 

certain. Their immenſe diſburſements would fall on Spain 


alone. The French muſt even be cumpenſated by new cei- 
hons, which in all probability would open the Spaniſh colo- 
nies on the continent of South America to the fatal effeQs of 
French activity. Should even her colonies remain entire, and 
the compenſations be made at the expence of Portugal, 
France would demand a part, if not the whole, of the Bra- 
What eligible neighbours for the Spaniſh Court! 

Does ſhe expe, by combining their naval ſtrength, to 
ive ſucceſs to the invaſion of England? Not a nation in 
has a ſtronger intereſt than Spain in the failure of a 
projet which would give France the empire of the ſeas, and 
make her miſtreſs of the world. Spain may often experi- 
ence humiliations, and even real injuries, from the haughty 
Enghſh government; but England can never form à projet 
to deſtroy her commerce, or conquer her colonies. She has 
a an intereſt, on account of her owa mercantile relations, to 
went hou with mildneſs; and temper her ſuperiority with mo- 


It is not the ſame with France. Though the ſucceed in 
conquering and dif zing England, either ſhe will ſubju- 
gate Spain like Holland and Switzerland, or if Spain, when it 
8 off the yoke ſhe y make her feel 
the w vengeance. The leaſt ſhe can ex is, 
that France will ſeize her commerce with the Indies, — fix 
ſtations of 172 own 42 2 Pery. dh will the re- 
volutionary ſpirit, whoſe progreſs is independent of the poli 
of France, and which often oppoſes and fruſtrates dat 
ſures of her government, without even ſuffering that govern- 
meat to direQ it, begin its apoſtolic labours among the op- 
preſſed Indians and diſvontented colenifts. Their active demo- 
cracy will murder their viceroys, break all their connections 
A 
I rance in the Eur man es; the empi 
o 
Spain herſelf will be catechumeniſcd like her colonies. 
Democracy will ſhake the Spaniſh throne, and daſh to piece: 
her two and twenty crowns. This fine country will be divi- 
ded into as many confederate or diſtin republics as it is now 
compoſed of provinces. Such is the ſyſtem the French 
r 
rent-republi ion to kings, to their ter- 
ritonies, the formation of ſmall republics, and the pre venti- 
. . 
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on of great national confederations, that Frenchmen may 
alone enjoy univerſal and uninterrupted dominion. 

To them ſuch a ſyſtem will be extremely advantageous. 
For thoſe republics will become their tributaries, and thus, 
by diminiſhing their iaternal taxation, cauſe the whole 
to abound in wealth, _ | 0. 

Spain is at preſent thrown out of her political orbit, and 
muſt deſire to return to it, The alliance of her King with 
the French R 
rous. Her diſputes with England are trifling ; the grievan- 
ces detailed in her manifeſto prove it. By England the vani- 


ty of the Spaniſh Monarch might be wounded; by France 


his very exiſtence is endangered, e | 
The ſafety of Spain depends then on that of England, and 

conſequently on the congreſs of Raſtadt, It depends on a ge- 

neral war or an univerſal peace. | 


CHAP. Xu. 
PORTUGAL. 


TYORTUGAL, the ſatellite of England, like all the pow- 
ers of the ſecond arder, is hurried on by the vortex of 
her planet in the general commotion of Europe. Ihe vio- 
lent condu of France to this power, the violation of the law 
of nations in the perſon of her ambaſſador, the infolence af 
the Directory in negoetating with het Court, the rigorous 
conditions they impoſed, all theſe motives ought to irritats 
the national honour of the Portugueſe, who formerly poſſeſ- 
ſed ſo great a ſhare of it, and lay on them an indiſpenſable 
2 yield but in the laſt extremity. 
exiſt 


he yorm that threatens Portugal is furious, but there 
many chances in her favour. She ought at leaſt to 
wait the reſult of the congreſs of Raſtadt to decide. To 
ſeize the preſent with celerity 1s the true policy of the ſtrong ; 
to gain time is 4 reſource of the weak. Spain alone 
is unable to ſubjugate Portugal, while defended b 8 
of 49,000 men, and by double that number of militia, — 


epublic is burdenſome, monſtrous, and dange- 
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felf-love is equally lofty vith the proud and high-ſpirited 


Spaniards. 

It is not even. the intereſt of the Spaniſh Court to under- 
take alone an expedition againſt Point that would abſorb 
all her military ſtrength, without affording a certainty of 
ſucceſs. Should ſhe a er ly complete that conqueſt, 
ſhe would excite the jealou of France, and France would 
at leaſt exact . ln of Boil Should ſhe fail, which 
is far more probable, exhauſted in the conteſt, ſhe would lie 
at the mercy of the French, Shoyld this war, once enga- 
ged in, continue for an h of time, as it probably 
would, France would forcib!y join her unwelcome auxiliaries 
to the Spaniſh army, nor would Spain dare refuſe her de- 
ſtructive aid. 2 | 

The intereſt of Spain, then, is to act with caution towards 
Portugal, to ſeize every political means of temporizing, to 
avoid an open rupture that might force her into a war with 
this her natural ally, to reſtrain as long as poſſible the petu- 
lance of the French, and oppoſe ta it her mediation, where- 
by the diſputes between Portugal and France may be termi- 
nated without a blow. 

The French Directory have long threatened to march an 
army through Spain, to the conqueſt of Portugal. She has 
now devoted to it a 1 of that of Italy. Under this 
pretext, Gen. Angereau has been deprived of the brilliant 
command of the army of the Rhine, to put himſelf at the 
head of that of the Pyrenees. 
But France is not yet relieved from all her embarraſſments 
on the reſt of the continent, nor will ſhe be relieved fromm 
them till the concluſion of the congreſs at Raſtadt, whole 
reſult will either be peace to the empire, or a general war. 
The affair of Rome afford new objects to her 
22 of n employ an 2 diviſion of der 
talian army ed invaſion of England engroſſes 
the bulk of her —.— 22 Directory gare not pots 
the interior or the metropolis of France in a defenceleſs ſtate. 
It does not therefore appear that this is a favourable ſeaſon 
for ſending an army two hundred feagues from her frontiers, 
without the means of maritime communication. 

The Court of Spain canfet; without equal repugnance 
and terror, behold a French traverſe her dominions, to 
attack Portugal. The Dire@ory are Gn of * o 
its ſupport, and it mull thilifore be paid pain. 
Court would be obliged to * with 1 12 | 
* be poiſoned by the contact of theſe revo- 
lutionary 
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opinions of their preaching gueſts, or their indignation would 
be rouſed at their principles and their conduQ: The 
of Spain would incur a riſk either of the complete di 
zation of her army and the defection of her democratized 
fubjects, or the indignation of the people, who, remember- 
-accumulated grievances, of which the unfor- 


ing their long 
tunate war with England is not the ſmalleſt, would perhaps 
unite with the Portugueze to rid themſelves of theſe odious 
auxiliaries. The Court would then be fituated between two 
oppoſing revolutions, and mult fall a victim to the one or to 
the other. : | UF * 

Spain, then, has the moſt important · intereſt in fruſtrating 
by every ſecret means, the projected expedition againſt Por- 
tugal. France, on the other hand, is forced to ſuſpend the 
execution of her threats, at leaſt till the concluſion of the 
congreſs of Raſtadt. The danger therefore is not inſtant, 
and need not drive Portugal to meaſures that might debaſe, 
but could not ſave her. She ought to foreſee, that ſhould the 
projects of the French againſt England ſucceed, ſhould they 
annihilate this powerful rival, and become maſters of the ſea, 
they will then reſume the ſubordinate object of her deſtruc. 


tion. E 
The of Cayenne, which is now the priſon of the 
unfortunate of all parties whom the Directory and the Coun- 


cils condemn to exile, till they themſelves perhaps ſhall peo- 


ple it in their turn, is continually increaſing on the continent 
of South America. 

The French have already ſtipulated, in the conditions 
of peace ſigned at Paris (though not ratified) a great augmen- 
tation of territory at the expence of the P colony 
of Brazil. The Provinces of Para, Maragnon, and Siarra, 
which they have once poſſeſſed, he convenient for their am- 
bition, and would give them the rich and new-diſcovered 
mines of Rio- Negro. This r is very imminent, It 
may involve the loſs of Brazil 

would fink into nothing. | 
To avoid ruin in Europe, and the loſs of her territories in 
America, Portugal has but one ſyſtem to purſue. She muſt 
exhibit the greateſt firmneſs, .recruit her army, fortify her 
frontiers,” perſevere in her alliance with England, put her 
navy'in the beſt condition, ſtrengthen her means of defence, 
eſpecially on the frontiers of Brazil towards. Guiana, - break 
into the neſt of exiles in Cayenne, ſeine that colony while 
the Engliſh are yet maſters of the ſea, and bring back to 


, and without Brazil Portugal 


If 


not fail to fucceed. It would ſave Brazil, 

te the aſtoniſhment of mo 
this we cannot expe. All the nations who have, or 
_—_— combated France, ſeem to behold a Meduſa's 
- — 


Hel 


11 


ought to obſerve is, to avoid 
as well by fea as by land, as well in 
colonies ; and this, were it from no 
in order to fooſen the bonds of her alliance 
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they bave taken in the revolytion of France, the ſervices 


6 


tory, and their negcciatian retarded ; while their ſhips con · 
tinue to be boarded and plundered, in order to force them to 
break their treaties with England, and to ſhut their ports to 
her commerce. It is caſy however to prove that the advan- 
tages of their trade with England, entirely outweigh- thoſe 


derived from France. Should unavoidable circumſtances, 
therefore, compel them to abandon their ſyſtem of neutrality, 
their inte reſt muſt determine them to declare for that coun- 
try with whom they have ſo much analogy,and who, being 
no longer their miſtreſs, has forgot her animoſity, 

It appears very impolitic in France to exaſperate the peace- 
ful Americans, and thus make them acquainted with their 
ſtrength.— Beyond the reach of attack by land, ſhould deſ- 
pair convert them into warriors, they may become the ſcourge 
of Europe. The Antilles, and the Colonies of the different 
powers are entirely at their mercy. They may eaſily ſtarve 
and conquer them. Thev may put an end to the Newfound- 
land fiſhery. They may devaſtate the coaſts of Europe by their 
privateers, Maritime war has charms for two great paſſions of 
human nature, avarice and the love of adventure. The 
preparations, the expences, the forces it requires, are of 
ſmaller magnitude than thoſe by land, and their effects more 
lucrative and rapid. A | 
The Americans have proviſioned, and conſequently faved 
the Colonies of France. That ſervice alone, ought, in the 
eyes of the Directory, to have obliterated the frivolovs griev- 
ances complained of, which if duly weighed were not injuri- 
ous, but rather the juſt procedures of a prudent and pacific 
nevtrality. 

If the Americans are compelled to form a navy, and to 
mount their veſſels with cannon, in order to make their flag 
refpeQed, they will ſoon become warriors. They will ceaſe 
to be 2 paſſive nation. Their own fafety will render them 
conquerors. The Gulph and Continent of Mexico, the 
Antilles and Newfoundland, will ſucceſſively fall into their 
hands without reſiſtance, and they will be well compenſated 
far the inſults that have ſo imprudently been offered them. 

The intereſt of the Americans in order to ſupport their pa- 
cific ſyſtem and their flouriſhing commerce, demands the re- 

eſtabliſhment of peace, on juſt and honourable conditions be- 
ween France and England; and that if the one muſt have 
a decided ſuperiority, it ſhould be that power whoſe govern. 
ment is eſtabliſhed on a baſis peaceful to its neighbours, and 
TR to commercial 2 e — — 

he fecurity then of America depends on that 
England. 
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England. She ought to dread the correlative effects of + 

threatened invaſion. During the early part of the Fr 
revolution, the wiſhes and inclinations of the Americans 
were favourable to its fucceſs: But fince the French have be- 
come ambitious conquerors, and — plunderers, every 
thing is chan They have aljenated frem them every na- 
non. And it England is conquered and diſorganized, Ame- 
rien will be compelled to cringe to the power of the French. 

The fate of the United States depends then upen England 

and conſequently on the reſult of the Congreſs of Raſtadt : 
on a general war with the French, or 2 uniyerſal peace, ; 


CHAP. XIV. 5 
HO L LAN p. 5 


N reſlectiag on the . pclition of the Batavians, it appear: 
doubtful, whether they ſhould be confidered as a nation 
conſtituting a ſeparate body-politic, or as an appendage, a a 
mere ment of France. Their government is influ- 
eneed by French councils. They enjoy the tranquillity of ſla 
very, under the protection of a French general and a French 
army. Fluſhing is in the hands of that republic. And as 3 
of their joint right, or rather of their ſovereigaty, they 
have on the 5th of February laſt eſtabliſhed a Cuſtora-houſe 
there, whoſe clerks are paid by France. | 
The Dutch are ruined by a community of political inter- 
eſts and commercial concerns with the French Republic. 
They have lately ſacrificed a fleet, ordered from their ports 
by France, unwiſely and  unſeaſonably. They pay their 
own army which is kept in ſubjection by that of France. 
They — the amy of France itſelf, which occupies 
all thei 8. | 4 BY 
I pretended liberty coſt them a hundred millions of li- 
vres, paid as a contribution to France; beſides Datch Flan- 
ders, Macſtricht, many. other towns to the left of the Meuſe, 
Demerary, Eſſequibo, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, 
and all their Eaſt India commerce, which fell a prey to the 


T1 + completely democratiſed on the 
= . - 22d of February, 1798. That revolution was violently ef- 


fefted by the minority, as happens every where. The de- 
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put ies who had the courage to 'remonſtrate, or abandoned 
their poſts through delicacy, that they might not yield 50 
force, have been treated as criminals and traitors to their 
country. Their Directory, ſimilar to that of F trance, has 
been proclaimed through all the Provinces amid the — 
tions of terror, or the huſh of deſpair. 
Is there a true Batavian who Ges not ſhudder with 1 
nation at being compelled to continue under the tyrannic 
yoke of ſucha liberty ? Is thete a- Batavian but, on a fair 
compariſon, regrets the Stadtholderſhip he compulſively 
ſwears to hate? Can a nation be free that is not indepen- 
dent? Are the Batavians independent? Can they declare 
war or peace, remain neuter, or carry on a brunch of trade 
without the conſent of the French Directory? Can this 


commercial nation, to whoſe very exiſtence neutrality is ne- 
ceſſary, voluntarily ceaſe to eſpouſe the quarrels of France? 


Is ſne not compelled to ſubmit to every law of the Directo 
in oppoſition to her on intereſts? Has ſhe not, even — 


in obedience to their orders, and with injury to herſelf, pes- | 


hibited all Engliſh manufacture: 


Docs ne: he hoof :he Buibeiid)>hberchar of the Froms 


Republic, reſt upon her Directory and councils? Is not the 
intereſt of the nation there, as well as in France; ſacrificed 


to this execrable oligarchy ? Is not the lot of the Batavians 
; ious like that of the French, excepting that in France 
it pens on a nation who can change it when they pleaſe, 
while in Holland it is at the mercy of their ” 18 
not Holland a democratic republic, ſolely becauſe France is 
ſuch? Should France receive a Ki: not Holland im- 
mediately ſubmit to a Stadtholder ? Then what are the Ba- 
tdvians ? Mere apes and beaſts of burthen ta France. 
What a miſerable exiſtence!—Not daring to complain of 
their fate, deſtitute. of power to ameliorate their condition, 
they groan in ſecret, and breathe their ardent vowsinfayour 
of their enemies againſt their imperious allies. 
Should the expedition againſt England be completely ſuc- 
ceſsful, ſhould this rival power of France againſt whom Hol- 
land unites her forces be deſtroyed, Holland will be ruined and 
annihilated. She will then have but one favour to aſk her con- 
rors, to ceaſe exiſting as a nation, and be incorporated 
inthe grand republic: tilt foſtering a hope, that ſome future 
ſpring up among them, when the exceſſes of the 
French reach hall have — all Europe, and when the era ſhall 
. have arrived that their crimes meet due pus ment from the 
veſeatment of their numerous enemies. 
Amid 


1 


Anm the evils produced in Holland b rench 
Revolution, it has-however delivered the Bat — * 
abſurd federaliſm which divided the 
her ſeven provinces. 
which may 
ple It was 
which in 
force, 
in a federal 


ih 


The preſent, 
appears connected wi 
velved in i 
may be 
be far more 
= 
: muſt not the Batavians fear, ſhould the French ſucceed 
in deſtroying the power of the Engliſh, and become abſolute 
maſters of the ſea, ther they would demand a part of the re- 


poſſeſtons, as ſor inſtance, the port of Trincomale in 
covered by the | 


it 


| 


b 


del Coaſt, 

all their colonies, yet does not their eſtabliſh 
their ker pmg poſſeſſion of the 

Breda, and 
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of freedom 
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aggrandiſement, their political and moral, influence on the | 
. univerſe, the ſolidity or inſtability of their actual mode of 
exiſtence, their external and internal dangers. And let us 
endeavour thence to foreſee, what will be the ultimate tefult 
of their preſent relative poſition. © | AG 
One great virtue has unfolded itſelf in France by this re- 
volution, the exaſtation of the mind. Surrounded on every 
ſide by enemits, the French have on every ſide prefented 
an undaunted front. On every fide they have diſplayed be- 
roic courage, amazing wonderful talents, arid a genius for 
reſource. All the continental armies have fled before their 
warriors. They have ranged over the face” of Europe in 
triumph, where French banners never waved before. The 
powers around, in conſternation at their ſucceſſes, their 
boldneſs, and their indefatigable perſeverance, have eacti 
- Tucteſfively made a ſeparate peace. That concluded by the 
; was ſigned at the gates of Vienna by the · title of 
King of Bohemia and Hungary. 


CONGRESS OP RASTADT. - 


IT remains to make peace with the Germanic body. The 
numerous Plenipotentiaries of this political phantom are aſ- 
ſembled in eſs at Raſtadt, and domineered by two Ple- 
nipotentiaries of France, who anſwer in dry, laconic notes 
the humble and diffuſive remonſtrances of the Deputies of the 
Empire. The tranſactions of Raſtadt are a mere political 
illuſion. A double negociation counterworks every thing 
there diſcuſſed. Each of the powers concerned have à po- 
litical agent at Paris, who treats ſeparately of the individual 

_ intereſts of his maſter, to the injury of the common cauſe. 

It was once ſaid, that at the Council of Trent, the Holy 
Ghoſt arrived in a Portmanteau. It is the ſame at Raſtadt. 

The courier of Paris brings with him the political ſpirit that 
muſt decide on the fate of Germany. hes | 

Even were the Congreſs diſſolved without coming to any 
concluſion, every thing would be the fame. And this is 
what the moſt feeble members of the Germanic body ought 

to deſire, that at leaſt they might have the conſolation to 
proteſt againſt the ſyſtem, and that their ruin may not be 
ſanRioned by the juridical form of a pacific Congreſs. 

The part performed by the German Plenipotentiaries at 
Raſtadt is ſo debaſing even to the primary powers, whoſe 
1 arrangements 
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arrangements are made independently of its deliberations, 
that it is aſtoniſhing it ſhould not yet bhave been diſſolved. 

The French have not only dilated the conditions of 
peace, but they have executed them before that peace is 
concluded. The poſſeſſion of Mentz, of the Tete-de-pont 
of Manheim, of Kehl, of Duſſeldorf, and probably ſoon of 
Ehrenbreiſtein, form a road to peace, becauſe this formida- 
ble line paraliſes the courage of thoſe powers who might be 
tempted to reſume their arms and arreſt the courſe of French 
ambition. The Germanic body reſembles a dying man, 

whoſe relations are dividing the ſueceſſion with a foreign 
robber they are unable to repel or to eject. 


The French Directory, in order to precipitate the con- 


eluſion of this peace, have juſt enforced it by an irreſiſtible 
argument in the rapid revolution of Switzerland. Nothing 
could bave been more ſudden: or leſs foreſeen. A Lemanic 
republic was fabricated at. Paris in an inſtant. The ariſto- 
cracy of Bern, at once feeble and deſpotie like that of Ve- 
nice, was totally unable to reſiſt. The revolutionary ſpiri 
of democracy ſerzed all the Cantons in a moment. Demo- 
cracy has triumphed without an obſtacle. This Helvetic 
revolution brings the revolutionary ſpirit to the heart of Ger- 
many, and every ſovereign ought ſeriouſly to refle& on the 
example. 1 1 

It required fix or ſeven years of experimental progreſs 
for France to create a democratico-repreſentative govern- 
ment. They have again been feeling their way in the for- 
mation of the Ciſalpine and Ligurian republics. But now 
they have perfected themſelves in the revolutioniſing art. — 
The democratic revolutions of the Batavian, Lemanic, and 


Trans-Jurane republics, are chefs-d" @uvres of audaciouſneſs 
and rapidity. 


The French Directory may now partition Germany, n | 


ſurveyor divides an eſtate or a field into portions nearly 
equal. They may cut out a republic under the name of a 
neighbouring river or a mountain for each diviſion, and they 
may ſend forth emiffaries, who ſerting off from ſome point in 
its vicinity will inflantly execute their orders. To munici- 
_ palize, to departmentize, to eſtabliſh proviſorily, an exe- 

cutive directory, and national guards; to form primary aſ- 
ſemblies for the election of repreſentatives in both councils, 
to take poſſeſſion of their public finances and the eſtates of 


the clergy ; to confiſcate every uw of property belonging 


to ariſtocrats, that is, to the rich; to ela: m the protection of 
France, who has promiſed it 8 every nation that dares aſvire 


after 
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ber repent her revolutionary 
. is the yet ſecret plan of the DireQtory with 
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after liberty: Theſe meaſures are now eaſy, ſudden, and 
dreadful to Al nations, It is a firſt principle of human na- 
ture to hate bonds, however ſoft, however juſt, however 
neceffary.—Man loves independence, and he loves novelty. 
Theſe plans are ready prepared at Paris, and are well 
known. The impulſe is already given, by ſeducing exam- 
ſes, flow and ill employed obſtacles, and ſoverergns panic- 
» paralized, and difunited. Should peace be concluded 
at Ralladr on the conditions diftated by France, a few years 
will be ſufficient to eſtabliſh univerſal democracy. It will 
— its progiets by Germany, where it has already taken 


Werde Congreſs of Raſtadr can only be conſidered as a mere 
form of repreſentation, its * pau entirely at the ex- 
Fro of the .empire, the as the boundary of the 


eo ard amr. and Gti ws take care of herſclf. 
11 4 1 v. 


; rr the affairs of Italy. She 
Has now a pretext, whether accidental or ditated, 
ſpeedily to decide the fate of Theocratic Rome. Her exiſt- 
ence muſt be in able to the worſhippers of Reaſon, to 
Theophilanthropiſts, and Atheiſts. Were the Pope an an- 
„ the Commilſfaries would convey him to Paris and 
diſplay him in the national Muſeum. But they will only ſtrip 
him of his dignity and his riches. The Romans will form a 
petty republic, at the inſtigation of the Gallo Cifalpines, and 
in their turn will ſtimulate the Neapolitans and Sicilians to 
form two other democratic republi 
nia, the Dake of Parma, and the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 


will afterwards diſappear, and make way for ſimilar political 
inſtitutions. 


Italy will be diſtracted by the f "ret and) by wars be- 
tween 41 theſe little ſtates, poor, and jealous ; tri- 


butary as well as dependent on the republic; till 
ſome man of genius unite the or! regenerated: 
and rediſciplined, ſhake off the yoke of France, and make 


Such 
regard to Italy. 
that fine coun 


change 


Such is the future fate we to 
try. A general war with France alone can 
this unavoidable, this concatenated ſeries of events 


refuking from each other: this nene in her 


PORTUGAL. 


ics.— The — of Sardi- 
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POR TUG AL 


FRANCE has yet to terminate her diſpute with Portugal, 
in order to deprive England of the reſources of her commerce 


and the aſylum on of her ports, eſpecially of Liſbon. If Por- 
tugal were adj to the Pyrenees, her ſubjugation would 
be ſudden and eaſy. But her diſtance raiſes obſtacles which 
will be multi by the repugnance of Spain to behold a 
French army traverſing her provinces and li 
pence in order to deſtroy the neighbouring kingdom. —ln the 
chapters of Spain and Portugal are detailed the very impor- 
F pre vention of that 
ject. 

2 conſiderations can alter the plans of the French 
Directory. If they have reſolved on this expedition, the 
French army will traverſe Spain, the troops of that country 
will unite with it, the Court of Portugal will be 
and ſubmit to every demand. The French general will enter 
Liſbon in triumph, return to Paris loaded with an immenſe 
booty, Ae: | and Spain the germs of a democra- 
tie revolution, will remain tributary to the 
French — Fran 

Though the probability of this chain of events. is almoſt 
demonſtrable, yet were there a man of genius at the head of 
the Portugueſe army, who could take every advantage of the 
topographical impracticability of 2 ſheuld the an- 


land; they may continue the war for a length of time; con- 


teſt, foot by foot, their mountains and numerous fortreſſes 3 


ruin the French army; eſtabliſh a x jealouſy and diſtruſt be- 


tween that and the Spaniſh troops ; and, by an example of 
Spaniards to fight under their ban- 


firmneſs, draw over the 


againft thei dangerous 
—— 7 rt 


allies. They may cauſe unex- 


ties of Europe, and in 
diſtance from their. frontieta at the very time when they 
engaged in an invaſion of England; that cipal 
their policy, whoſe ſucceſs mult be followed by the reduction 


of - Portugal, while the 


deſcent on England. | 
. G 2 ENGLAND. 


- 


ving at her ex- 


cient - honour of this ancient nation, once ſo warlike, be 
awakened; ſhould they receive a ſeaſonddle aid from Eng- 


to tarniſh the warriors of 
France, and make the Directory repent their imprudence in 


| attempting at once two grand expeditions at the two extremi- 
on a war at fo remote a 


of | 


of this latter expedi- 
tien can I areas 9 | 


ENG L A N D. 


I ftill remains for France to attempt an expedition 
againſt England. The Directory, by means of extravagant 
declamations and accuſations, have ſucceeded in irritating the 
nation againſt the Engliſh. Their avarice, which conſiders 


wien the national hatred, The plan is laid, and will take 
place. Immenſe preparations continue to be made with ex- 
treme expence and proſuſion. Should the enterpriſe be given 
up, the public treaſure is exhauſted, the Directory is loſt. 
Buonaparte, the Scipio of France (deſtined perhaps to a 
ſimilar fate) is charged with the deſtruction of the modern 
Carthage. Accuſtomed to ſucceſs, the French do not even 
7: foreſee the poſſibility of misfortune. In France no one 


— 


— 
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main they are haſtening to accompliſh, becauſe are weary 
of a ſeven years war. It is conceived to be the ſeal of an 
univerſal peace, the baſis of their democratic republic, and 
the end of all the calamities, which have never ceaſed to 
overwhelm France, from the moment of the revolution. It 
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national glory. 
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about ſpring. Its facilities and its obſtacles have been de- 
tailed in the chapter on England. Should it ſucceed, the 
French Republic will be a miſtreſs of the univerſe. 
All the governments uf Europe will exiſt but at her plea- 


will have no enemies but itſelf, its pride, avarice, luxury, 


democracy —It will have gone through, in a few years, all 
the gradations which the Roman republic paſſed in 
2 to arrive at the ſummit of power and a precipitate de- 

ine. Then this Coloſſus, too heavy for its chalky pedeſtal, 
will totter, and be broken to pieces in its fall. 


is very poſlible; ſhould the-invincible Britiſh fleet gain a de- 


whether combined or ſeparate; ſhould the Engliſh nation, 
þ rcud, andenergetic as the French, equally animated by pa- 
triotiſm and monal diſlike, repulſe the F 


>» "pg > : 


all the gold of Europe as accumulated in England, combines 


e 


"08 doubts the event of this important expedition. It is a coup de 


is the golden fleece, the crowning of all their viftories, the 
Price of all their blood that has flowed, the ſummit of their 


This expedition, then, will take place, and probably 


ſure.— They will all be her tributaries, and the French nation 
and immorality, .its diſcord, inconſtancy, and extravagant 


Should this expedition, however, be unſueceſsful, which 
ciſive victory over the French, Spaniſh, and Dutch fleets, - 


. - after 
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after it has landed, ſhould they deſtroy it, force it to reimbark 


they weaken, harraſs, or reduce it to famine, and render this 
great expedition abortive, which, on a great ſcale, can only 
de once attempted, and may partially or altogether fail in 
the execution, then France is totally ruined ; all her | laurels 
withered ; her allies will abandon and turn againſt her ; the 


other powers of Europe will attack. her on every fide; | 


ſhe will have loſt her warriors, and the reputation of her 
arms; ſhe will be. without 1 3 3 and internal diſcord will 
complete her deſtruction. 

Anather danger peculiar to the 
miſſive Councils, will reſult fr deſpair and vengeance 
of thoſe .roops, who will regard themſchves as ſacrificed to 
the temerity and ambition of this deteſted oligarchy. Theſe 
ſoldiers, now the fole ſupport of its tyrannie power, will turn 
againſt it, and be on by the general wiſh of the na- 
tion. It is at Paris they will ſeek fs rewards and the 
promiſed them in England. The. generals themſelves will 
either be the firſt victims of the excuſeable fury of the troops, 
or will partake of their i on and their. revolt. _. 

It is not even neceſſary, in order to haſten this miluary ex- 
againſt the preſent government, that the. deſcent on 
England 1 by a cataſtrophe diſgraceful to the 
French. Its being retarded too long, or after 
being ſoemphatically announced, is fufficient. The aſſem- 
| blage of ſo many idle ſoldiers, whom they will be unable 10 
pay, when their treaſures ſhall be waſted by this expenſive 
deluſion, will equally excite their indignation, and urge how 
to the fame exceſſes: 

The Directory appears to foreſce this danger, and we may 
conſider the decree lately paſſed. re. inſtating the national 
as a precaution againſt the inſurrection of the armies. 
et it was for moving this conftitutional decree that the un- 
foruunate exiles of the 18th FruQidor (ah Sept. 1797) were 
declared traitors to their country | 

That revolution was — gf a by the bayonet, and 
by the bayonet will the preſent government be deſtroyed, 

The chimerical milliard in land, with which — A 
were imprudently flattered and appeaſed, has already. been 
converted, by a decree, into annuities for life, .. But eau it be 


and its two ſub- 


believed they will be fatisfied with, an exchange: of. real and 


immoveable property, into an arbitrarily diſtributed penſion, 
during life, to be 4 other penſions "at with 
deductions, * or upprofitable ft? * 


with loſs, or cut off its communication with the ſea, ſhould 


_ 
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Besides, if the thouſand millions of livres be not reſerved 
in landed eftates, upon what will this enormous miſs of an- 
muities be charged? And what will be the effet;, ſhould 
they de able to fulfil the decree? Inſtead of making this va- 
luable claſs of brave warriors, cultivators of land, and fa- 
thers of families, they will convert them into a maſs of lazy 
annutants, celebatiſts by neceffity, and conſequently either 
uſeleſs or dangerous, while the country will be overburdened 
with inhabitants. The nation ought nat to have been de- 
caived, much leſs the ſoldiers, The fatter will revenge them- 
ſelves, and their aſſemblage for the expedition againſt Eng- 
land, and the return of the other armies on account of the 
R will furniſh them with the opportunity. 

is 15 the dangerous game the Directory are praying in 
their project for the invaſion of England! wo 


= INTERNAL DANGERS. 
LET us next examine the internal dangers by which 


France is threatened. The whole nation hates and d<{piſe+ 
the 


” — 


Democracy reigns only in the moſt miſerable and moſt 
tardulent part of the nation. Men of property, induſtrious 
artthcers and huſbandmen, hold it in abhorrence. And 

this ſect is 2 minority, their activity ſupplies the 
place of numbers, and multiplies their foree. It furniſhes 
ſpics, informers, exccutioners, allafſins, "miſſionaries, de- 
claimers, and preaching politiciatis. It is moſt turbulent and 


good citizens, becomes abſolute maſter of the 
eleckiom, and has long ſent members taken from its boſom to 
compoſe both the Councils. © OOF eee, 

-- Denweracy inſects the armies which are not as in the an- 
cient republics choſen from among the citizens, but a mixture 
of all nations. Mot of the generals ate devoted to it, or at 
lenſt ſind no ſecurity but in appearing fo. Ix is by this demo- 
erage jpſlvence that the im are:alicnated from the nation, 
wr» | 2 


* 


though . 


where it flences or 
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nd have hitherto ſhewn, no attachment but to the govern- 
ment, by whom they have been purchaſed. | 

The French ſoldiers are, therefore, as much dreaded by 
their countrymen, as by the nations with whom they are at 
war. They ſeem in their native country to be living in a 
hoſtile territory. They are fed gratuitoufly ; they accufe 
every man of ariſtoeracy; they pillage, threaten, and in- 
ſalt, and at Paris more than e ſewhere, diſplay their licenti- 
ous ſeverity. But when the greater part of them ſhall re- 
turn to their homes, when diſoccupation and diſcontent ſhall 
make them acquainted with the murmurs of their country- 
men, when they ſhall again have à common intereſt, they 
will turn their baeks on a government that deludes them with 
ample promiſes and ſeanty recompenſes ; and after having 
been the inſtruments of oppreſſion, they will become che 
means of deliverance. 

This era, however, appears very very remote, while — 
men are moving rapidly the torrent of revolution. 
And by what will the preſent government be ſucceeded? Bx 
a government equally vicious, which wilt be followed by an- 
other and another, till, from change to-change, the nation 
ſhall diſcover that they aro too numerous, too fond of glory, 
luxury, pleaſure, and enjoyment, to exiſt for ever under a 
ferocious ſyſtem of democracy, that produges only | exacer- 
bation, frenzy, turbulence, faction, and crimes ; deſtroys 
ſecurity both of innocence” and property, tears aſunder every 
_—_ tie, inſolently and barbarouſly tyranniſes in the name 

of liberty, overthrows many times in a year its contemptible = 
raiſes others ſtill more deteſtable, recruits the 
population of France exhauſted by its convulfiens, by war, 
and by maſſacres; by emigration, baniſhment, and tranſ- 
portation, with the ſeum of all the nations of the world: 
diſguiſes — equality under the moſt diſguſting appear- 
anees of a ſavage fraternization ; deſtroys and plunders with 
the moſt — licentiouſneſs in the name of the country, 
and holding up to the preſent generation an example of every 
vice, gives nnr a ferocious and inſosial edu- 
cation. 

The French will, at length, be weary of being theſcourge 
and terror of other nations, when they become the 
object of their attention and future hopes. All theſe evils 
ſpring from their preſent government, from its reſtleſsnels, 
its miſtaken policy, its ambition, its incapacity, and above 
all, from the neceſſity to its exiſtence of diſturbing c every 
Rate and every city with its mis both in their inter- 
pal and external relations. | 

The uneaſineſs of —— evident in the con- 
| tinual 
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tinual marches and counter-marches of troops acroſs the Re- 
in the enormous expences of ſeerct. corruption of 

and of informers, in the choice of commiſſaries of the 
executive power, and its agents in foreign countries, in the 
intolerable perſecution of the unfortunate relations of Emi- 
who remain in France, in the election of men accul- 
ed or convicted of crimes, by whom they are ſwrounded, 
and whom they employ ; in fine, all the ſprings and move- 
ments of their gloomy tyranny. 

Their falſe policy is demonſtrated by their mania "<0 re- 
publicanifiag all around them, for uniting nations once divid- 
ed by federaliſm, and for placing in the hands of the peace- 
ful thoſe arms they will one day turn againſt France. It is 
demonſtrated by the hazardous meaſures of a war with Por- 
tugal, and of invading England, and, by ſacrificing in direct 
violation of the French conftitution itſelf, the liberty of an 
ancient republic which they conſign to the deſpotiſim of the 
Auſtrian monarch : while, — their iſement, they 
render that potentate formidable to the new republics they 
have themſelves founded in Italy. It is demonſtrated by the 
union of the Helvetic League in one ſingle body, to which 
they thereby give a force of concentration, what will one 
day prove to France, while the laiter might. have 
found in the federal weakneſs of Switzerland, a pledge of 
ſecurity for one third of her Eaſtern frontiers. 

Their ambition is evident, in the abuſe they make of their 
victories to :ncorporate in the republic by violence, nations 
on the left bank of the Rhine, 7 the ſtrongeſt r re- 
= the aſſociation ; in the violation of — 
on 


een ſevere) 3 which Cn —.— parti- 
cularly their good allies the Americans; in their piracies on 
neutral ſhips, ſanctioned by a degree- no lefs injurious to 
thetnſelves; in fine, in all thoſe 8 
noon effect is ultimately to produce a general inſurrec- 
tion of all nations France. 

Their incapacity is proved by the enormity of the. ex- 
pences, which compel them continually to that very flock- 
jobbing agiotage againſt. Which they complain, and which 

ſometimes. pretend 


they to perſecute : expences. which make 
them on their contractors, whoſe rapid fortunes 


and ſhameleſs luxury diſcovers to an indignant nation the 
gulphs that have ſwallowed up their treafures. It is proved by 
us 8 of the enormous _”_ 

ticns 
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butions colle&ted in Hulland, in Italy, and in Germany, 
which, if well managed, might have ſufficed for the whole 
war, and ſpared the-ſpecie they have ſent out of the coun- 
try: L the prodigious number of their decrees, laws, and 
contradictory proclamations, all deſtitute of effect; by the 
deſtruction of the 2 worſhip purſued with fo much 
fury, and ,to which they. have ſubſtiruted Pagan feaſts, not 
only 'puerile and inſigni + but holding up __ vileſt proſ- 
titutes to popular adoration, as the type of the Deity: in 
fine, by the national corruption of manners, and / univerſal 
immoralization, &. &&. I 

The victories of the nation, and her military ; glory, are 
the workof the French ſoldiers, and of the N the courage, 
the patriotiſm of the nation. All the calamities that attend 
that military glory, without being compenſated by its advan- 
tages, ariſe from the defects of their government. The con- 
ſtitution is eſſentially good; but it is neither known nor ob- 
ſerved. There ought to exiſt no longer in France, either 
ariſtoeracy or democtacy. Nothing ought, to exiſt, but their 
country and its citizens. This nickname of democracy, i 5 
the watchword of Jacobins, of Sans-Culo of Terror- 
iſts. It is ever the ſame; {eCt, makes 3 . and 
produces the ſame. effects. 

A principal danger that threatens France, is the too great 
extenſion of. her boundaries. The Germans, whom ſhe has 
grafted in her ſtock, have an ayowed deteſtation for this 
union. Never will their ſimplicity accord with the metaphy- 
ſical ſubtikies, the ſhameleſs immorality of Paris. They 
will ever be Germans at heart, and frequently muſt they be 
treated as enemies. In the wars with Germany, they. will 
always take part againſt France, at leaſt in inclination. We 
may declare almoſt as much of the unfortunate Belgjans they 
_— ſo. heavily oppreſſed, and of the Batavians, who are 
rather the fubjes chan the allies of France. Savoy, and the 
county of Nice pant but to diſſolve the bond of W by. 
which they are enchained. 

Every wiſe politicalſpeculator, every man ſkilful in mili- 
tary affairs, every one who loves juſtice, even in France, 
have proteſted againſt this extenſion of territory. The Ger- 
man Plenipotentiaries at Raſtadt ſhrewdly obſerved, that the 
Rhine was no barrier againſt invaſion; for Germans could 
paſs it every where, when and how they pleaſed. 

All the politicians of France obſerved, that ſo great ag ex- 
tent of territory would oblige that country to keep up too 
thong an army; would render the republic too military, 
uſe u too many wars, . and * one 8 
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koid out to ambitious generals a temptation, and facilitate the 


means to overturn the republic. 

Men eminent for military kill faid, the ancient frontiers 
of France were complete and perfect, being protected by two 
fnes of impregnable fortreſſes. That if polnical reaſons ren- 
dered ir neceſſary to extend their limits, it was abſolutely ac - 
cording to the rules of tactics, to take the Meuſe for a boun- 
dary, becauſe the extent of defence between Maeſtricht and 
Lazemburg was concentrated, narrow, and eaſy; but that 

do carry their defenſive lines to the banks of the Rhine was 

| Fhe Advocates of Juſtice exclaimed, that it would infringe 
the rigdes of man, violate the principles of the conſtitution, 
2nd trample on the national on:, to force the inhabitants of 
other fates to be incorporated in the Freneh republic, with- 
oot -confulting them, and corttrary to their inclination. 
That it was contrary'to good faith, and ridiculous, to pro- 
Cam a renunciation of conqueſt, at the moment when 
they were moſt groftlyabufing the right if foperier ſtrength. 
But theſe advocates were the ſeaſt attendeSts, 

Were the people really confuited in the aſſemblies; that 
ople who is continually declared to be the ſovereign, while 
de are compelled to obey an arbitrary will; were the peo- 
p'> rd, Will you retain” your ebnqueſts, though in 
++ fwcarirg to the cbnſſirution you have renounced all wiſh 
td conquer ? You are now to rective and incorporate in 
<* 'rotr boſdm nations who! abhorthis union, whem you wi 
<* often be compelled to treat as flaves rather than 2s  bre- 

+©thren, aud in con "of this ĩnjuſtice, be obliged 10 
continue the war, and have a general war excited againſt 

gon“ The nation would have undnimouſty replied, Our 

«+ choice is juſtice, dur ancĩent boundaries and peace: 
ITbe g exteft c aner that threatens Francs, that which will 
ectſſarii produce rxd&crfive revolution; though it is not yet 
forefeen by what ſteps it will arrive, is this firremediable di- 
order af the finances. This evil attaches t the democratic 
form of adminiſtration, m every branch-of public economy. 
The confuſion of powers, the muhitude of perſons. of all con- 
ditions employed, the def2vit of payments, the impunity at- 
tending it, the neceſſity of doing every thing by contraftors, 
the amtieĩpatiens of revenue, all the ancient vices of finance, 
kave ſwelled and multiplied by the folly of their legiſlators, 

Te tazes, according to the ackne of the fi- 
nancĩets of the republic, do not exceed 676, ooo, oo livres. 
They have new re · eſtabñiſhed the immoral tax of lotteries. 

They have already dared to propoſe tha gabelle. They have 

atrempted to renew the farming of tobacco. They will, 


6 


, for a ſhort period, draw inconſider able tributes ſrom 
ſome reſiſtleſs European nations; but that ſource will foon be 
exhauſted, it will ſoon become 2 bitter ſpring. 

Should the total of their revenves amount to 8, er even 
900,000,000 hvres, they will always in time of peace, and 

excluſive of extraordinary expences, want more than 200, 
ooo, po to balance the receipt and the expenditure, But we 
muſt alſo obſerve, that the immenſe arrears cf taxes, which 
amounted at the end of 1797, to thiteen hundred millions, 
proves that they are very ill paid, We may add that above a 
third of their amount does not arrive in the national 'treafury, 
but remains in the Departments, to defray the depatime ntal 
and municipal expences, c. For theſe are in fact fo 
ſtates within the ſtate. In finance the Republic is federal. 


mat oc tomherice em deficit? And what will be- the 


effect ſheuld France, by her unwiſe policy or the emden 
of her Directory, be engaged in 2 general war ? 


The government 2 that the preparations for 
the Fngliſh Invaſion: form already an extraordinary expence 


of 200 millions. In 1779, the edo of 2 fimilar deſcent; 
which only employed 30,000 men and a ſpace of thies 
months, coſt 80 miilions extraordinary. The preſent is 


more than treble in ptoportion' to the time, the number o 


men, and the veſſels emplov ed. The government has there- 
fore deceived itſelf, -< it- _ — on oe 
month, ' - FRA IRE ©-4 
Should enen pekte wr England a theſs 
e and a vet y large maſs of ſpecie beſides will go from 
England to France. But the DrreQory will enjoy no greater 
financial eaſe. The waſte of money will be more conſidera · 
ble, yet economy anda balance in their finances will never 
de re-eſtabliſhed. Many individuals will grow too rich: the 
ſtate 2 "The French will by this ſucceſs be 


led into a ö hich 
will end in effecting their ren. 


On the other hand, ſhould this enterpriſe prove 
whether it be prevented by the rupture of the ka cf 
Raſtadt, and followed by a general war, or by « junction with 
England, of the northern powers and America,” whom the 
privatcering of France, and her impolitie decree againſt the 
free navigatiotf of neutral veſſels, have moody, and whe 
are ſo deeply intereſted in the preſervation of the Engliſh 
conſtitution and naval power, and in preventing the French, 
in particular, from becoming maſters of the ſea, or whether 
the Engliſh repel and fraftrate the project, France will be 
ruined” and - loſt, and the Directory, and the councils, her 


wage 
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2 — will ſpeedily ſink beneath the nati- 


Vengeance. 

France, then, is not ſecure from the calamities ſhe accy- 
mulates ſo unjuſtly and even fo i tly on the reſt of 
Europe ; nor from thoſe ſtill greater evils that menace her. 
Her imperious and ince conduct taiſes terror and in- 
dignation among all nations. She will one day reproach her- 
ſelf for it, even ſhould ſhe not become its victim. She her- 
ſelf is expoſed to many dangers, from which ſhe can only be 
layed by the greael — She has the 
advantage over the reſt of of being ſole miſtreſs - 
her own fate. Good ſenſe bids her change ner policy, and 

to inſure her own (afety, give peace to the univerſe. 

It is not, however, by exciting their fears, that we can 
influence the French nation. It is by their generoſity, by 
their magnanimity, by that very clevation of foul which 
Eas exalted them above al abs wnale of Europe, that tt ey 
are to be invoked. 

Theſe, then, are the conditions impoſed on the French by 
their glory, by univerſal juſtice, and by their own conſtitu- 
tion : 

1. To reſtraĩn the inquietude of the Ciſalpines, and, by 
amicable meaſures, reſtore tranquility tothe reſt of Italy. 

2. To reſtore to the Helvetic league t the biſhopric of Baſil, 
which they have no right toretain, and to emancipate their 
decihons. To grant y her good offices to the Lemanic 
republic, fcce the alone has favoured and excited that inſur- 
rection. To withdraw her projected 'Transjurane conſtitu- 
tion, and her 30,000 men, fince 30,000 men are ſufficient to 
the Swils. + 

To abandon the boundary of the Rhine, and exchange 
a5 he. Morſe :-and on mh hes of. gnaderacion; conghe 
peace with the empire. And to. engage not to interfere in 
the diſputes that may ariſe out of the peace of Campo-For- 
od or the fexnag of Sokzburg and part of Bavaria by the 

or. 

4 Toene Peel the ſame. moderate conditions of 
peace ſhe has concluded with the Court of Naples : that is, 

neutrality. 

5. To reſcind her 9 decree againſt the free navi- 
of neutral veſſels, equally prejudicial ta her own com- 
and that of England, and which ſo ſeverely exaſpe- 

rated the neutral powers. 

42 To announce to all Europe an unlimited armiſtice by 
land and by ſea, io continue till the perfeQ concluſion of the 
definitive treaty between herſelf, Spain, aad Holland, on 
the one hand, 5 


7. To 
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7. To demand and accept the mediation of the maritime 
wers for mutual reſtitution and indemnities, between her- 
ſelf, Spain, and Holland, on the one hand, and England on 
the other; and for the concluſion of a definitive and univer- 
ſal peace. 

Doubtleſs no nation in Europe, either preſent or future, 
can ever imagine that, in the preſent triumphant ſtate of the 
French, fear or weaknefs have led them to this juſt modera- 
tion. On the contrary, they will be perſuaded that, faithful 
to their conſtitutional principle and their oaths, they are de- 
ſirous to exhibit to other nations an example of generoſity 
and of juſtice. All the world will admire this extraordina 
nation. They will gain univerſal love, obliterate all their 
errors, ſilence all their enemies, ſecure their liberty and their 
conſtitution, and lay the foundation of their own happineſs 
in that of the univerſe. After having conquered Europe, the 
French have nothing left but to conquer themſelves. If they 
neglect that victory, they will reſemble all other nations; if 
they achieve it, they will be a nation without a parallel. 

t the Directory will object, that France has made great 
diſburſements, that ſhe is without money, and that ſhe muſt 
be indemnified. 3 

A bighwayman was taken. The Judge aſked him why he 
robbed. He anſwered, he had exhauſted an ample fortune, 
and he could no longer live without rebbing. He was 
hanged. bY : | | 

This apologue applies to the DireQtory, and to the Di- 
rectory alone. The French nation have been puniſhed for 
their faults by thoſe faults themſelves. They are great, no- 
ble, and ſuſceptible of every virtue. In many reſpects they 
deſerve to be happy : they will beſo. They will be the fa- 
bricators of their own fate: t will puniſh the criminals . 
who have miſled them; will adopt a wiſe conſtitution, juſt 
laws, and a ſtable government. Then will they enjoy the 
tranquillity of which the diſturbances they have cauſed, have 
| robbed the univerſe. 


. 


CONCLUSION. 


THIS ſpeculative Sketch affords a haſty idea of the politi- 
cal fituation of the fifteen Powers, who. by their reciprocal 
relations, their intereſts, their manners and commercial con- 
nections, are conſtituted a kind of body politic, named, by 
Voltaire, the Great European Republic. One individual 
member of that aſſociation at this decifive epocha excites 
againſt itſelf the united wiſhes and intereſts of the fourteen 
others, whom it has terrified by its ambition, its avarice, 
and 
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und above all, its diſorganiſing fury. Unfortunately there 
exits ao tribunal to judge and puniſh the crimes of nations. 
War, horrid war! is the laſt and only reſource of countries 
that are And it is only by becoming oppteſſors 
in their turn, that they can arreſt the military and tevoluti- 
onary $ of the conquering nation, It is impoſſible 
even for philanthropy to reflect on the preſent political criſis 
without breathing out her univerſal good will to man in cur- 
ſes againſt human nature. | 
The war, which the __ part of Europe waged againſt 
nn he revolution, was unjuſt, im- 
politic, and imprucent. Had the confederates even ſucceeded 
in ing the unfortunate Louis XVI. to the throne, he 
himſelf would have been puniſhed by his allies for the rebelli- 
on of his ſubjects. For they had already agreed on the par- 
his frontier domains. In this horrid war every 
been miſcalculated as well as the individual inte- 
of the Belligerent powers. Philoſophy, juſtice, 
out their vows for the French na- 
a, liberty would have been baniſhed. 
the ſurface of the globe. Deſpotiſm would have ex- 
terminated even the liberty of thought. w 
But the victories of France: have produced the contrary 
and more fatal extreme. And the ſtrongeſt barrier muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be oppoſed to it, to reſtore the reign of moderation; 
the ſole permanent baſis of ſocial order and exiſtence. The 


- 
non 


of 
thing has 


each other, were condemned by reafon and by nature. The 
French have overturned every thing. The paſſions have felt 
that they were uncontrouled by any reſtraint, and have ac- 
quired new ſtrength by every victory. Vengeance, ambiti- 
on, avarice, and immorality, have every where purſued and 
in famiſed their triumphs. x — 
Liberty is the firſt gifs of nature, and equality the ſecond. 
Society modifies theſe innate and natural rights. She mea- 
ſures them by her political ſcale, ſhe ſupports and repteſſes 
them by the laws. The people conſtitute the ſocial body. 
They make the laws either ditectly or indirectiy. They are 
the Sovereign, But as all cannot exerciſe. the ſovereignty 
over all, the ſocial body delegates its power. And thus are 
formed all our political inſtitutions from deſpotiſm down to de- 
meeracy. Both extremes of the ſocial order are equally vier- 
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Nannen 
ous. In the firſt the people 


are too much. | | 
Power renders man corrupt. And the more that power 
is multiplied, the greater 15 the number that are depraved. 
Deſpotiſm' preſents one tyrant, democracy a millien. A 
monarch muſt die, but the people ſuffer no demiſe. The 
Deſpot repoſes and ſleeps at frequent intervals. He may 
repent, he may correct his conduct. None of theſe changes 
happen to demagogues. The turbulence that has raiſed them 
to the higheſt offices, beſieges them when they are in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and ſoon effects their downfall. _ - 

ls democracy then the true ſy ſtem of liberty and equality? 
No: For it elevates and abaſes too ſuddenly and too great a 
number of individuals to preſerve the ſocial level. All French- 
men agree they are now leſs free than they were under the 
ancient monarchy. All agree their government itſelf is not 
free; all are convinced it cannot be permanent. 

It is preciſely theſe three paſſive opinions that ſuffer demo- 
cracy to continue, becauſe it ſub” ues them by an active ty- 
ranny. It requires either a deciſive reſolution, or à great 
and unavoidable cataſtrophe to change this ſtate of anarchy ; 
for ſuch we may juſtly call the government of the multitude. 
If a deciſive reſolution produce not a great national event, 
the cataſtrophe will certainly take place.” But it is better it 
ſhould ariſe from internal cauſes than from external force. 

' The French revolution is not yet concluded. It can- 
not be concluded as long as the demecratic ſyſtem im- 
it with its charaQteriftic violence, fluctuation, 
and. verſatility. It will be concluded when the na- 
tion ſhall be well convinced by fatal experience, that to make 
uſe of its ſovereignty is either impoſſible, or pernicious to the 
people; that it ought to be conſtitutionally delegated, fa- 
cred, and irrevocable, as long as its depoſitary, the exe- 
cutive power conforms to conſtitutional laws and cauſes them 
to be obeyed; that the maxim which calls inſurrection the 
moſt ſacred of duties, is an abominable and atrocious dogma, 
wing birth and impunity to crimes ; that a national repre- 
tion ought always to be near the executive power, to 
watch over the preſervation of the conſtitution, over peace 
and war, taxation, receipt andexpenditure, and more parti 
cularly over the execution of the laws, the ſecurity of per- 
ſons and property, and above all, the public morals; but 
that it ſhould neither oppoſe nor uſurp the governing power, 
nor be continually enacting new laws, rendered contempti- 
ble by their multiplicity. "na | W 
To charge the repreſentative body with the enaction of 
laws, is confounding objects the moſt diſtinct. Doubtleſs the 
legiſlature of a nation ought to be ſeparated from its repre- 
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1 
ſentation. The be ſt laws have been made by a ſingle legiſla- 
tor or a {mall number of wiſe men. It is the duty of the 
executive to ſuggeſt, according to its wiſdom and experience, 
the neceſſity of every new law. The repreſentative body 
ought then to debate its utility and its dangers,” A legiſlative 
body, compoſed of a very few members, ſhould prepare it; 
and the repreſentative body ſhould cauſe it to be ſanQtioned by 
the nation collectively in their primary aſſemblies. The ſame 
ought to be the mode of periodical reviſion and reform, whe- 
ther of the conſtitutional acts or of the ancient decrees. 

It has been proved by hiftory, that a nation may long ex- 
it with glory, happineſs, and profperity, without « conſti- 
tution, without any thing but a government. In ſact, it 
would be far better to live without the former than be robbed 
of the latter. 15 

But when, after experiencing a great revolution, a nation 
renews its ſocial contract, it firſt creates a conſtitution, and 
by means of that conſtitution it forms a government. W hat- 
ever be its denomination that government ought to be firm, 
active, and reſpected. A wiſe conſtitution, ſanctioned by 
the people, is their ſupport and protection; the laws are 
their ſtrength, and the repreſentative body their guardian. 

The French have but a ſtep to arrive at this degree of per- 
fection, the higheſt, whoſe attainment we have reaſon to 
hope or expect in human inſtitutions. To arrive at this they 
require but a wiſe reform in their conſtitution of 1795, which 
ſhould be made deliberately, gradually, and by a legiſlative 
body well compoſed, of but few members, and above all, in 
the calm of tranquillity. 

They ought to eſtabliſh the Government or Executive as 


ſpeedily as poſſible; to inveſt it with high authority, make 


ir obedient to the law, and ſuperior to every other power. 
It muſt be conſtituted for a long term, and cloathed with ma- 
jeſty and luſtre. As long as the executive power ſhall be 
drawh from the repreſentative body, and not poſſeſs a 
character of ſuperiority, it will want dignity and ftrength. 
As long as it is elective it will be upon a level with thoſe it 
ought to command, too eable, too cafily overthrown. 
In fine, as long as it ſhall be divided, a defect not provided 
againſt in the conſtitution, and which had cauſed a 


civil war, this diviſion will end in the tyranny of the boldeſt 


or the moſt artful. 

France will diſcover, that conſtitutional monarchy is the 
government which beſt combines nature and reaſon. It is the 
moſt ancient, the moſt ſimple, the wiſeſt, and in fine the 


malt free, for 2 populous, rich, and induſtrious nation 


Woe to the Pricce who ſhould refuſe an offer of ſuch a mo- 
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to oppaſe the ſtrongeſt barrier to that democratic dif 


who ſtill retain their freedom, 


Sweden, mark, and America: and, if poſſible, the 


vernment democratic * 
atguments. They will ply them: wo — of Meir 
own accord, re-eſtabliſh on a ſolid baſis conflitutonal mo- 


narchy, which will be their only ſourte to rife above wy; | 


chaos with which they are already diſguſted. 
This example will be uſeful to other nations and to "ERP 4 


reigns, becauſe on either fide experience will produce a re» 
concilignon hatweep the rights of the one and the 


power of 


prudence of 
wiſdom. "Fripp end pains cone, for their owd_ welfare, 


organiza- 
E France ſend before hem into the 

Let them behold the Batavians ruined by dhe falſe liberty 
which the Freneh have fold them for 100, 000, 000 florins, 
and their moſt important fortreſſes. Let them behold Italy 
irrepacably plundered of her moſt valudble riches, and torn 
by anarchy and civil war; Switzerland di - and 
loaded with contributions, the miſerable inhabitants of the 
left bank of the Rhine bathing in tears the 1 
bands that chain them to a nation they abhor, and which 
tear them from their native country, their national cuſtoms 
and manners, their religion and their -—— Theſe are 
the fruits of democratic perturbation, theſe the exceſſes into 
which it has precipitated a once ous nation | 

This torrent ſhould be oppoſed with a wall of braſs. The 
ſhame and calamities with which the French menace all 
Europe, can be repelled by arms alone. Should peace be 
concluded at Raſtadt on the conditions ſo imperiouſly dictated 
by the Directory, Europe is ruined. All e 
Europe, — ohm to confederate anew, not to conquer, 
but to compel the French to return to the principles of their 


conſtitution. 
This ought to — of the nations 
againſt that power which per- 
ſecutes and threatens them all. "Spain, Italy, Holland, and 


Switzerland are chained to the car of the conqueror. Turkey 


is a-nullity..., France muſt be oppoſed by an offenſive and de- 
ſenſive alliabe between Pruſſia, Auftria, the Empire Ruſſia, 


King of Naples, Switzerland and Turkey ſhould be induced 
to accede tout. | 


This league ſhould annul every thing that has been done at 
Raſtadt. Itſhould abſolutely oppoſe the invaſion of England 
1 r It ſnould i- 


be | 


11 


on the belligerent powers a rigorous armiſtice, and at- 
tack with their forces the party that refuſes to comply. 
The congreſs of Raſtadt muſt ceaſe to be a contemptible 
eorlvention, where the members the Germanic body are on 
the point of ſigning the national opprobrium and the deſtruc- 
tion of the empire. It ſhould be adjourned to a town more 
ſecure from the inſults of the French. It ſhould become a 
congreſs of the whole world. It ſhould debate with frank- 
neſs and fincerity the intereſts of the fifteen powers deſcribed 
in this ſpeculative ſketch; and their political exiſtence ſhould 
be ſecured on a juſt and ſolid baſis. It ſhould terminate in 
umverſal peace. - 

With regard to the French nation, they are at preſent ab- 
folute maſters of their own fate and of that of the world. 
They may adorn themſelves with the moſt brilliant glory, 
and merit the gratitude and admiration of all nations; or they 
may, by perſiſting in a ſyſtem of conqueſt and revolution, 
deluge the world with calamity, and produce their own ulti- 
mate ruin. On their choice of this alternative depends the 
deſtiny of the univerſe. 


FINIS. 
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